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Che Outlook. 


The Morey letter has proved a veritable boom- 
eravg ior the Democratic National Commi tee. 
Two of the witnesses, Robert Lindsay, alias James 
L. Barry, and Samuel S. Morey, have been arre-t 
ed for perjury, and bave wade written confessions 
of their guilt. The affidavit, signed by Robert 
Lindsay, that Morey existed and that Lindsay had 
seep the Chinese letter in his possession, and for- 
warded by one of the Democratic electors of 
Maryland, turns out to b2 a comple’e fabrication, 
and Lindssy no otberthan the perjured witness 
bimself. The witness Morey was brougbt on to 
New York for the purpose of swearing ivto exist- 
ence H. L. Morey as his uncle, but his te-timony 
was contradicted and his perjury es*ablisbed by 
members of bis own family. Both witnesses 
were entertained at the office of *‘ Tru h,” and 
visited the headquarters of the Democratic Na- 
tional Comuwit'ee, where a check for $150 was 
made out for Moiey. Judge Davis bolas Philp 
for trix] on a charge of malicious libel in a very 
strong opinion covering the case in all its aspects. 
He finds from a review of the evidence that no 
such orgavization as “* The Ewployers’ Uvion” 
ever exis'ed at Lynn; that no suacn person as 
‘John W. Goodall, of Lynn, Mass.,” by whom 
the letter inclosing the Chinese letter to the 
editor of ‘* Truth” purports to have been written, 
can be found; that no trace exis's of any such per- 
son as H. L. Morey, to whom the letter parports 
to be addressed; and that the letter itself is a 
forgery. He char crerizes Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt’s 
connection with the case as of the most extraor- 
dinary churacter and declares that upon him 
**must rest the larger share of responsibility for 
the first publication of the baseand shameful for- 


gery.” The National Dewocratic Committee has 
been loudly called upon to explain its relations to 
the forged letter and has issued a manifesto dis- 
cleiwing all knowledge of the forgery or of the 
perjury. This plea of ignorance, in view of the 
general management of the Democratic campaign, 
by no means clears theskirts of the Committee in 
the minds of the people at large, and there is little 
doubt that this crime against the nation will be 
traced back toits inception. The publication of 
the Chinese letter probably lost California and 
Nevada tothe Republicans, and might easily have 
lost them tbe election. No more daring and 
shameless crime was ever committed iu our politi- 
cal bistory, and both parties should be equally 
interested in the detection and punishment of the 
real criminals, 


One of the most promisiog results of the elec- 
tion is the excellent spirit shown in the main by 
the Southern press. They frankly declare tbeir 
disgust with the management of the Demvcratic 
party and their distrust of its ability to aid them 
in securing any of the political results for whicb 
they ares riving; and ind'cat‘ons are not wantivg 
that a large mass of the Southern Democracy ure 
thorougbly alienated from their allies in the 
North, The Charleston *‘ News,” one of the most 
influential of the Soutbern papers, declares that 
if the Southern people can only be sure that ‘the 
Natioual Governwent will not furnish the mesns 
for squeezing the South dry, as South Csrolina 
was squeezed from 1868 to 1876.” the solid South 
will become.a thing of tbe pst, and tbe Southern 
people will divide on agricultural and commercial 
questions; and it adds that ‘ New Evglavd is 
nearer to the South A'lantic Srates in matters 
relatirg to finance and tariff thun Mississippi and 
Texus are.” of the first questions,” it con- 
cludes, ‘‘that the Sou'bern States will have to 
ask themselves is, Whether the welfare of the 
South has been and is likely to be hindered or 
advanced by alliances with the Dewocrats of the 
Nortb?” and they will ‘‘ make them-elves beard 
on this question before the winter is past.” The 
Memphis ‘‘ Avalancbe” declares that the result of 
ihe election will be ‘‘the di-solution of the two 
solid sections that are now arrayed against each 
other.” 


Tbe Christian Union bas had occasion, from 
time to time, to report various facts indicating 
progress in Mexico, a progress springipg not so 
much from any political development of the peo- 
ple as from the fact that the natural wealth of 
the coun'ry is attracting more and more the at- 
tention of foreign capital. Foreign cap'tal large- 
ly inves'ed in Mexican enterprises means an 
advance toward political stability as the result of 
the poteut influence of the money power. The gen- 
eral interest with which capitalists are now look- 
ing to Mexico is further evidenced by the dinner 
given to General Grant in this city last week by 
Senor Romero, formerly M-~xican Minister to 
country, at which General Grant made the longest 
speech tbat bas yet been reported of bim, dealing 
exclusively with Mexican affairs. Io his opioion 
the building of railroads will greatly fucilitate the 
poli'ical settlement of the country by the employ- 
ment which it will furnish labor aud by the rapid 
transit from one part of the country to another, 
whicb with the telegraph will tend to the unifica- 
tion of the people. Last yea-the revenues of the 
Mexican goveroment were $18,000 000. From so 
smull an income no foreiyn euterprise can have 
any reasonable expectation of subsidy. If rail- 


roads are to be built, they must be built entirely 


by outside capitalists, who must wait for the de- 
velopment of the country to make their invest- 
men s profitable; but thisdevelopment, in General 
Grant’s opinion, on account of the natural re- 
sourcrs of the country which would be opened up 
by a system of railroads, will be veryrap:id. As 
industrious and willing workmen can be found in 
Mexico as in any other country in the world at a 
cost of from thirty to fifty cents a day in silver, 
and the uncertainty iu politics is the only obstacle 
in the way of :nterprises which will do more than 
anything eise to exchange the disorder of frequent 
revclutions for the regularity of permanent po- 
litical institutions. 


The difficulties which surround an administra- 
tion in a country slowly feeling its way toward 
parliamentary government received striking 1llus- 
tration in the French ministerial crisis last week. 
The great body of the French people have ac- 
cepted tbe republic without reservation, but 
there is still a large faction which watches every 
opportunity of disturbing public confidence in 
the hope of creatipg a revolution that will over- 
throw it. The ministry bas not only foes with- 
out, but enemies in its own camp to contend 
against. Its supporters are divided into tbree 
or four distinct sections, one of which, the Ex- 
treme Left, is constantly endeavoring to commit 
it to more radical measures. A further em- 
barrassment arises from the fact that the strong- 
est mun in French politics is out of office, and 
all parties are conscious of the fact that when- 
ever M. Gambetta tbinks the time opportune for 
a change of administration a cbange wiil come. 
At the reopening of the Chamber on the 9th 
of November, M. Jules Ferry, President of the 
Miuistry, read the ministerial declaration out- 
lining the policy of the goverpment and de- 
claring tbat it intends to follow the lines 
marked out forit by the Chamber; that it does 
not mean to execute tbe decrees in the case of 
the non-authorized female congregations, and stat- 
ing its purpose to carry through schemes of edu- 
cational and judicial reform during tbe present 
session. The reading of the declaration was fol- 
lowed with great disorder, one Royalist grossly 
insuliing the Ministry by addressing them as 
‘-Ci izen members ot a lock-picking association.” 
M. Ferry then asked that in the order of consider- 
ation the Education Bull be taken up first, but his 
proposal was rejected by a vote of 2U0 to 155; the 
Ministers thereupon tendered their resignations. 
At the request of President Grévy the resignations 
were withheld until the meeting of the Chamber 
on Thursday, wben M. Ferry declared to the 
Chamber that in asking forthe priority of the 
Educational Bill he was merely considering a 
question of time and net of principle. After an- 
other violent debate, during which both Radicals 
and Royalists attacked the Government, an 
order of the day expresssing confidence in the 
Ministry was adopted by a vote of 297 to 131. 
Tbe crisis may therefore be regarded as tempora- 
rily over, but the position of the Ministry isa criti- 
cal one, and it is likely that the extremists among 
the Republicans will soon precipitate another 
crisis. Much attention bas been attracted to a 
speech delivered by M. Clemenceau which goes 
far to explain the crisis, demanding the presence 
in the Ministry of Gambetta, and declering that 
he must not continue, as at present, to exercise 
power without direct responsibility. 


Matters in Ireland have not mended during the 
past week, but on the contrary disorder is on the 
increase and the situation is becoming daily more 
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grave. The difficulty of bolding property sur- AN OPEN LETTER. tries; the same soil that is fruitful in dogmatism 


rounded by a population bitterly hostile is illus- 
trated in the case of Captain Boycott, County 
Mayo, who has been virtually besieged and who 
has been rescued frem violence at the hands of 
his tenants by a body of troops sent by the 
government. The estate is now under military 
rule. Sentries are stationed on its outskirts, pass- 
words are issued and nothing is needed to secure 
the sewblance of actual war but an attack, which 
it is rumored is meditated by the peasantry. The 
local peasantry, at the instigation of the Land 
League, have refused to harvest Captain Boycott’s 
crops, and it was necessary to protect by arwed 
force the reapers who were sent totake their places. 
Meanwhile the State prosecution against the agi- 
tators bas commenced, and the trials will prob- 
ably attract more attention than any otber in the 
recent history of Ireland. Land meetings continue 
to be held under the leadership of the Land League, 
and the prosecution of the indicted mewbers is 
everywhere strongly denourced. The govern 

ment seems to be de ermined to suppress Irish dis- 
order before proceedivg to the redress of Irish 
grievances. At the Lord Mayor’s dinner last 
week Mr. Gladstone spoke with his customary 
frankness of the position, and declared tbat the 
public order must be secured before any improve- 
ment could be made in the law, This declaration, 
that order must precede reform, gives general sat- 
isfuction in Eogland, where it was feared that the 
pressure of radical opinion might induce Mr. 
Gladstone to compromise the authority of the 
government by yielding to the threats of the agi- 
tators. Mr. Parnell bas entered upon a dangerous 
course, and may not be able to coutrol the whirl- 
wind the seeds of which he has been industrious. 
ly sowing. The -uspension of the habeus corpas, 
which Mr. Gladstone is evidently contemplating, 
will leave the Irish at the mercy of the goveruing 
power, and it is a fortunate circumstance for Ire- 
lind that that power is in bands so just and firm 

Violence and outrage are not the true means of 
securing justice. 


It looks as if the Free Church of Scotland were 
bent upon forfeiting its right to tbat name. The 
Committee in the mutter of Prof. Robertson 
Swith first named to consider his cuse last August, 
consisted entirely of persons known to be bastile 
to bim, and it was only on the earnest protest of 
Prof. Lindsay that a few of Prof. Smith’s friends 
were added to it. When a sub-committee was 
appoin'ed to draft the report, every member of it 
belovged to the party who had prejudged tbe 
case ugainst Prof. Smith, and although tbis was 
again protested against the committee was not 
cbapged. Prof. Smith bad no opportunity to ex 
plan his views either before tbe comwittee or 
the sub-committee, and the report which was 
finally fouaod sgainst him, containing an elabur. 
ate satement of charges, was kept out of his 
hunds until the meetng of the Commission, 
October 29th. A large number of the Comm's- 
sion were opposed to giving Prof. Smith any 
hearing whatever, but it was finally resolved to 
give bim an opportunity of defending himself. 
Witbout previous notice or opportunity for pre p- 
aration, Prof. Smith was called upon to r- ply to 
an elaborate and carefully drawn statemeut of 
charges against him, which he did wth such sig- 
nal ability that no attempt was made to answer 
bim. At the cone usioa of his defense a resolu- 
tion was pa-sed by a majority of sixty-eight, ap 
proving the report of the committee, aud ‘‘in- 
struc’ipg Prof. Swith to abstain from teaching 
bis class duriog the ensuing session, leaving the 
whole question as to his status and position in the 
Free Church to the determination of the General 
Assembiy.” Ex:rnest protest against this resolu- 
tion, as a high banded iuterference with Presby- 
terian order and with th: common amenities of 
secular and ecclesiasticl trials, was unavailing. 
The formal suspension of Prof. Smith would have 
been so flagrantly illegal that his opponents did 
not dare propose it; they endeavored to secure 
their end without disclosing their parpose by in- 
structing Prof. Smith not to teach. A careful 
reading of the proceedings, which will be found 
in fullin our Religious News columns, gives the 
impression tbat Prof. Smith’s foes in the Free 
Church are determined to crusb him by means 
which in secular bodies would not be tolerated. 


My Dear Madam: 


HAT you shoald differ from what you suppose 
to be the opinions of the editors of The 
Christian Union is very natural; a great many 
people do. And we sbould not give avy other 
response to your note than the personal response 
which one of the editors bas written to you were 
it not that it serves a good occasion to correct 
two errors into which a great many readers be- 
sides yourself sometimes fall. 

The firstis that of supposing that a newspaper 
is organized and published to expound the person- 
al views of itseditors. This is not andcannot be 
true, except in the case of papers of very limited 
circulation and means, all of whose editorial! 
utterances are accordingly the product of one or 
two pens. There are doubtless not a few 
topics on which the editors of Tue Christian 
Union do not agree; bow can it express 
their opinions on such topics? There are 
others on which they are not well informed, 
and have not tbe time or oppurtunity directly 
to so inform themselves as to assume to be 
the teachers of their readers. A good news- 
paper is like a college; it has a faculty of instruc- 
tors; its editors are like the college President; 
their business is to secure, not uniformity of edi- 
torial utterances. but general unity in aim, spirit 
and purpose. During the last month the follow- 
ing persons, besides the regular edi orial staff of 
the paper, have written editorially for its columns: 

Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D. 

Rev. John Cotton Smi'h, D. D. 

Prof. William Henry Green, D. D. 

Rev. 8S W. Duffield, D. D. 

Rev. W. F. Crafts. 

Rev. S. W. Virgin. 

‘Rev. George Frederick Wright, D.D. 

These are not men who could be induced for 
avy consideration to write other people’: views. 
They write theirown; and they are selected to write 
them not because the editors feel coafident tbat 
what they write will accord, in all respects, witb 
what the editors think, but because they are men 
emivent in their several departments, are fitted 
by talent, learning and opportunity to be in- 
structors of the people on the topics uppermost 
in the public mind, and are in general sympatby 
with the spirit and principles of The Coristiau 
Union as a catholic, evangelical Curistian news- 
paper. 

The other mistake is a more serious one. You 
propose to stop The Chris ian Union, whose 
Visits you are good enough to say you will greatly 
miss, because it bas presented arguments against 
the bodily Second Coming of Christ, while you 
think that Second Comiog is taught by Scrip’ures, 
and you are unwilling to have your children learn 
any erroneous doctrine in your household, If, 
however, you will r: flect a little, you will see that 
they certainly will learn erroneous doctrine; the 
only question is when aud how they sball leara it. 
Sball toey learn what you regard xs error from a 
Christian paper, which at the same time gives 
them a view of what you regard as the trath, pre- 
sented by the ablest advocates it can fiad, or shall 
they learn it from partisan advocates in the future 
without the opportuni'y to investigate tbe argu- 
ments on botn sides? Shall they learn it now, 
while under your ivfluence, or sball they grow 
up in ignorance that there is a difference xmong 
the most earnest and devoted disciples of Jesus 
Christ on this subject till they get out from your 
influence, then to be fascinated by a teaching 
which is novel and perplexed by arguments which 
are new, and which they have never been taught 
how to answer? If you are holdiog error on this 
or on any other subject, you may g@ell be 
afraid of free discussion; if you ure bolding to the 
trath, God bas made truth and the human mind 
to fit each other as the cog to the ratchet, and you 
bave nothing so much to fear for your children 
as ignorance. To bring up achiid witbout any 
knowledge of a prevalent error is a very 
poor way toconfirm bim inthe truth. The skep- 
tics of middle life have generally been made so by 
being brought up in ignorance of objections to 
and difficulties in Coristianity. The Ingersolls of 
to day are the children of pxrents wbo gave their 
children a religious but a partial education. In- 
fidelity flourishes most in Romun Catholic coun- 


is equally fruitful in unbelief, ? 

There is but one safe course for you to pursue 
if you wish to make your children strong in the 
faith; you must make tbem broad. If the gen. 
eral influence of a book or paper is pure, bealthy, 
Christian, you endanger them if you attempt to 
keep it from them because it teaches some 
things you do not believe. You cannot keep 
your child in cotton wool all the days of his 
life. If your views are true, you wil] best indoc. 
trinate him in them by letting bim learn the error 
while you are still with bim and are able to point 
out the evidences that it is error. If Tte Christian 
Union does not tend to make your children 
purer, better, kindlier, more coursgeous, more 
full of faith in God and charity toward wen, 
certainly you should stop it. If you find sowe 
other paper that does more to cultivate these 
fruits of the Spirit in them, you should sub. 
stirute it. Do not feed them on poor food 
if you can get better. Bu’ do not think that 
you are preservinpg them from all intermixtnre 
ot error by teaching them to imagine that it does 
vot exist. Tis is a more serious blunder than 
that of the ostrich; it only bides its head in the 
sand and exposes its own back to tbe arrows of 
its pursuer; but you are proposing to bury vour 
children’s eyes in the sand. and so expose them to 
the very danger you wish to avoid. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SPHERE. 


GOOD mapy well-meaning people spend their 

lives in wishing and looking for *‘ spheres.” 
The ambition to do something to belp $n the slow 
advance of the world is widespread. They are 'ew 
indeed whose lives are so centered in self tbat 
no longing to touch with healiog power tbe in- 
firmities of tbeir fellows ever comes to them. 
Those even who have condemned them<elves to 
the slavery of mere routine, in the diary of whose 
lives the entries of each day are identical year in 
and out, are visited by inspiring glimpses of the 
posribilities of the larger life whose appeals neither 
to'l nor care nor indifference ever entirely sileuce, 
Most men avd women begin life with purposes 
more or less noble and with impulses more or less 
zeverous, They do not consciously abdicate their 
rgbts in that rich beritage of work and power to 
which all are born who are strong enough to 
wake their way into it and faithful enough to 
stay when they hive madeanentrance. Yet of all 
the mutitudes who cherish tbis bope how few find 
the spbere of activity and usefulness for which 
they long! Society is full, too, of discontented 
people wanderi:g up and down from one profes- 
sion to another, changiog from communi'y tc 
community and from church to church io search 
of what they call their ‘*sphere;” but the sphere 
is never fouod. What isthetrouble? Is the de- 
mand for spberes larger than the supply ? 

Tbe difficolry is not with the ‘*spberes,” but 
with the men and women who are seeking them. 
Nobody who went searchivg fur a spbere ever 
found one. . Our spberes are not favorable condi- 
tious or large opportunities made ready for our 
coming; we wake thew for ourselves, These 
generous ambitions which stir from t me to time 
the dead level of our business and our pleasures, 
are not there to mock u-<; tbey stend for facts as 
real as the investwents we have made or acres we 
have planted. Many of us are so hemwed in by 
circumstances apperently adverse, sbut up by 
poverty, weakness, disease. lack of education, tbat 
the aspirations which fill us with longing to ren- 
der some great service to the Master seem at times 
like a bitter mockery of our condition. But God 
never prowpts us to do tbat which is impossible, 
never wocks the barrenness of our conditions 
with the mirage of a grand possibility. 

There is a sphere of true and noble living for 
every one who chooses to make it, but it is not at 
a distance and with surroundtugs that ipspire 
splendid effort by the applause of a host of spec- 
tators; it is in our own comwuuity und among 
our own neighbors. Every man who is striving 
to make the most of such oppor'unities as lie 
along the pathway of life is making tbe spberé 
which God bas kept waiting for him, and doing 
the special work whicb God has assigved him. 
This lesson is herd to learn, and so the Script- 
ures repeat it sgain and again, under a great vari- 
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ety of forms; and Cbrist’s life, continually break- 
ing through its limitations by force of its own 
personality, is its crowning example. If the cal| 
comes from Macedonia, we heed it because there 
is in it the suggestion of a great field and a lasting 
work: but, if we cannot follow, wedo nothing, and 
lay tbe blame on the adverse circumstances that 


‘shut us from the grand opportunities of life; and 


all the time, on the next block or in the next 
street, there is a need as pressing, a sphere of 
work and influence as noble as any in Macedonia. 

You can repeat the story of the good Samaritan 
without going to the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho; youcan put Paul’s zeal and earnestness 
into your life without journeying through Asia 
and Greece to Rome. 

The experience of a sincere and wise seeker 
after trutb, who bas already touched and iospired 
two genera'ions and is to be a teacher for genera- 
tions yettocome, ought to have weight with those 
who will not accept this truth from revelation. 
Tbomas Carlyle bas given a long life to such 
intensely earnest search for the truest and best 


- things as has rarely been seen in the history of the 


world. He has drank deep at all the fountains of 
knowledge, traversed the wide field of history, 
mastered the thinking of the generations on the 
deep questions of life, and the outcome of all 
knowledge and experience he sums up in the 
phrxse,** Dothe duty that lies next you.” Pbil- 
osopby and religion are in barmony in this simple 
sta’ement of the secret of true living. 

The next duty may seem mean, may be sosma!] 
that we overlook it at the first glance, but is the 
one thivg to be done if the path is ever to grow 
wider, the sphere ever to enlarge. It is an old 
fancy of the poets to represent the days as coming 
to us with veiled faces and bearing only the com- 
monest gifts in their bands, but when they have 
passed beyond our recall the draped figures be- 
come radiant and the gifts we rejected are treas- 
ures fit for king’s houses. If you long for a sphere 
in which you can make your life tell for good, 
cease talking about and looking for it; stay at 
home and make it. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR AMERICAN 
BOYS. 


OR one cause and another it has come to be a 
not infrequent practice for the children of 
Americ*n families to fiud their education iu for- 
eizn schools. With the parents or guardians of 
one there is simply a desire that the child shall 
learn the foreign languages under the most favor- 
able conditions; with those of another there is a 
general cootidence in the superiority of the French 
or German system of education over the American; 
aod of a third, an unpatriotic dislike of every- 
thing that is American, including the school sys- 
tem and a servile adulation of everything that is 
foreign and monarchical. It is for the first aud 
second classes that this is chiefly written, with the 
hope tbat any who are contemplating sending 
their children abroad for the sake of supposititious 
advan'ages may upon reading it be persuaded to 
abandon the idea and rest content with the excel- 
lent education which American schools and col- 
leges afford. 

For in the first place the theory which underlies 
the continental educational system is not in con- 
sonauce with the American idea. Our aim in this 
coun'ry isto make out of every boy a free, inde- 
pendent and responsible citizen of the republic; 
in France and Germany be is an iveipient soldier, 
and all his trainiog bends bim if not toward a 
military career, at least in the direction of unques- 
tioning submission to a paternal government. 
Here the scholar is individually free; in theschools 
of Europe he breathes a wilitary atmosphere, per- 
forms his tasks with military precision, and 
merges his personality in the great military ma 
chine. In this country tbe scholar’s personal re- 
sponsibility for his own career is inculcated in 
every lesson; on the continent of Europe he is 
trained and molded for a career already deter- 
mined for bim by the State. Surely the discipline 


that is calculated to tura out automatic and un- 


reasoning recruits for the armies of Europe cannot 
be well adapted for the production of American 
citizens. A man may be qualified by Earopean 
education for a career in Europe, but he is ill 
fitted by it to live in America. 


An educational system of this kind, moreover, 
will not annaturally be faul'y in perspective. It 


ments of the country where it prevails out of 
proportion to tbose of other countries. The 
French student, for instance, will be taught that 
all political sagacity and military prowess are 
centered in the French people, while the German 


will. learn tbe same regarding his own nation. Ia 


the case of the one France will fill his mental 
vision. as Germany will in that of the o*ber; and 
in neither case will there be any intelligent appre- 
hensiun of the relative place which bis country 
occupies in histery. How little, indeed, is taught 
in foreign and especially French schools about 
other countries appears from tbe frank and intel- 
ligent narrative of an American boy abroad, 
which we publish in our Young Folks’ depar'ment 
this week. His associates, from lack of any in- 
struction tothe contrary, thought thatthe United 
Srates belonged to Eogland, that American soldiers 
fought with spears and shields, that the Ameri- 
cans are a pation of savages, and so on; while 
even the teacher of English, who might be sup- 
posed to have some information on the subject, 
declared that Americans did not know the 
true English of London, and asked if te red man 
was not often seen in New York. These are 
amusing instances of French ignorance, but they 
ure not Jess indicative of the methods of French 
instruction. No one after reading the story, the 
boyish candor of which attests its literal truthful- 
ness, can entertain a very bigh respect for the 
curriculum of French schools or the acquirements 
of French masters. 

If, however, this lack of a true perspective, and 
the absence of the American idea, do not furnish 
a sufficient argumentagainst foreign schools, there 
are affirmative reasons why American parenis 
should educate their children at home. Among 
these not the least important is the d°moralizing 
influence of European life, by which both the 
patriotic and religious sentiments are assailed. To 
the former danger the older students who enjoy 
a larger personal freedom, and have opportunities 
of cowpariog unfavorably the new world with the 
old, are chiefly exposed. The artist studying in 
the galleries of Rowe or Florence, the young 
literary man delving in the libraries of Europe, 
the aspiring architect copying the matchless pedi. 
ments and facades of the French and Italian 
cburehbes not unnaturally sizyhs that he cannot 
command these treasures at home, and feels a pang 
of dissatisfaction which may ripen into open dis- 
loyalty to a country which has no history and no 
srt. How many promising young men do we not 
see who have been unfitted for the realities of 
American life by the idealities of Europe ? 

From the danger to the spiritual life, however, 
not even the yonngest schcol-boy is free. Dr. 
Cunnivgham Geikie, it will be remembered, 
sounded a note of warning last summer to Envg- 
lish parents having sons at school in Paris, which 
we quoted at the time and a paragraph of which 
w bear requoting: 

English parents who have sons at school in Paris may 
not be aware that as a rule they are not taken on Sundays 
to any English church, but at best toa French church, if, 
indeed, they are not left to spend the day as they like. 
There are, doubtless, some exceptions among the masters, 
but [ find, as a rule, that an English boy at school bere is 


practically let live like a heathen, so far as public worship 
is concerned, 


If all parents who have children here would kindly in- 
form teachers that it is imperative that they be taken 
regularly t» church, and if no boys be sent in future to a 
Paris school except with this condition, an evil will be 
stopped which leaves the young to grow up in France, at 
the most critical time of their life, without any respect for 
religion. 

Dr. Geikie’s closing words cannot be too 
strongly emphasized; but the better way to avoid 
this peril would be not to expose English or 
American children to it. Even if these religious 
duties are observed the spectacle of a nation with- 


spiritual life cannot but be damaging in its moral 
effect upon young and susceptible minds. 

Aud so we urge upon American fathers and 
mothers that they keep their boys at home. 
There are scHfools in America which will give them 
an education in no respect inferior to that which 
Europe affords, and in sympathy with what we 


believe to be the highest ideal of government. Lf 


will tend to magnify the institutions and achieve- 


out a Sunday, without a worship and without a 


they must learn the languages, there are good 
teachers and excellent systems in this country 
which will give them sufficient knowledge and 
facility in speaking for all practical purposes. For 
the doubtful advantage of acquiring a knowledge 
of a foreign tongue, it is not worth while to im- 
peril the faith of a child in his country and his 
God. 


NOTES. 


In our columns this week Dr. Warring, whose fa- 
miliar expositions of the first chapter of Genesis have 
done very mueh to reconcile the scientitic with the 
Biblical narrative of the creation, undertakes to 
prove from the same narrative the adequacy of 
the literal method in interpreting Scripture. Dr. 
Warring’s illustrations are fresh and interesting, and 
will, no doubt, throw ligat on what has been to many 
of our readers a perplexing subject. In the Thoughts 
for Silent Hours, Dr. Duffield furnisbes a paper upon 
the peace that comes with pardon and precedes joy in 
the Ho'y Ghost. The Rev. Mr. Evob, inaletter from 
Maine, speaks a good word for the city of Bangor, in 
that State, and insists tbat it is wicked only relative- 
ly. and that, in comparison with any other city of sim- 
ilar size outside of the State of Maineit will show a most 
favorable record. Mrs. Mary E.C. Wyeth contributes 
for this numbera pleasing love stury, which is not 
without an instructive moral; Mr. Horace E. Scudder 
continues, in the Home Department, his sketch of 
“The Post’s House,” to which he has gained an en- 
trance as far as the hall; a contributor supplies some 
useful hints upon ** What to Make for Christmas;” and 
Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson furnishes a story of her 
son’s life in a French school, made up of verbatim 
extracts from his own letters, to which we allude 
more fully elsewhere. The poem by Mrs. Julia H. 
Treat is a vivid picture of the great French cemetery 
Pére Ja Chaise; and the notice of the celebrated Hol- 
man Huot picture is a discriminating criticism of one 
of the most conspicuous works of art now before the 
public. 


The veuerable Lucretia Mott died at her residence 
near Philadelphia November llth. Born at Nan- 
tucket in 1793, the early years of her childhood were 
spent in Bo-ton, from whence she went to a “ Friends’ 
Bvardirg School” in this State, where she remained 
for three years, acting as a teacher part of that time. 
In 1811 she took up her residence permanently in 
Philadelphia, and two y+ars later married Mr. James 
Mott, her father’s partner. When tae Society of 
Friends divided on the questions of the Atonement 
and Divinity of Christ in 1827, Lucretia Mott adhered 
to the Hicksites and became one of their chief minis- 
ters. In 1810 she went as a delegate to a World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention in London, but was refused ad- 
mission op »sccount of her sex; in 1848 she addressed a 
Woman’s Rigits Convention held at Seneca Falis and 
presided over by ber husband. Since that time she 
has been one of the leaders in this movement. always 
a copspicuous figure at public gatherings, and a high- 
ly effective and persuasive speaker. She laid grec: 
stress on prac'ical gocdness as opposed to dogma, 
and, asa consistent Friend, insisted that a Christian 
could not conscientiously support a governmen 
based on the sword. Her earnestness, intelligence 
and transparent goodness of heart won her a wile 
circle of friends, and secured her a respectful bearin~ 
even among those who were bit erly opposed to the 
views she advocated. Her long life was devoted to 
unselfish ends, and there was no movement looking 
to the advaucement of her kind with which she was 
not in cordial sympathy, aud with very many in ac- 
tive co-operation. 


An encouraging sign of the times is the organization 
of a Society fur Political Education, with headquar- 
ters at No. 79 Fourth Avenue, in this city. It is to be 
non-partisan in character and national 1n scope, and 
is at present under the management of an executir> 
committee of twenty-five m-mbers, comprising such 
persons as Prof. Sumner, David A. Wells, Charles 
Francis Adams Jr., Horace White, George Haven 
Putnam and several Southern representatives. It is 
to be supported by an active membership paving an 
annual fee of fifty cents on condition of reading the 
annual course prescribed by the society, with a co- 
operative membership with dues fixed at not less than 
five dollars annually, the payment of which entitl«s 
the member to receive, from time to time, the tracts 
published by the society. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cf 
this city, and Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, 
furnish, for three dollars, the first year’s course of 
reading announced by the society, which comprises 
Nordhoff’s ‘“‘ Politics for Young Americans,” Perry’s 
“Introduction to Political Economy,” McAdam’s 
‘‘Alphabet of Finance” and Jobnson’s “ History of 
Americen Politics.” Further particulars as to the 
object and work of the society may be obtained by 
addressing Mr. R. L. Dugdale, Secretary, at the above 
address. This society ought to include in its ranks 
every intelligent youug American in both parties, and 
if it shall be wisely managed it may doa great work 
for them and for the country. 


The trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
have issued a prospectus of the teehnical schoois 
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which have been organized under their supervision. 
These schools will occupy the building erected for 
them in First Avenue, between Sixty-seventh and 
Sixty-Eighth Streets. The full course will last 
from December 6th to May Ist; special courses 
will average about five weeks. No. student 
uvder fourteen will be admitted to the technical 
classes, and applicants must have some previous 
knowledge of drawit g; no student under seve: teen 
will be admi'ted to the practical classes. The objeet 
of these schools is to make thorough, efficiept aud 
capable mechanics in the two branches of carving 
and painting and to supply a course of lessons both 
in modeling and drawing by day and night for the 
benefit of any who may not bave had the advantages 
of artistic educatior. Trades will b» taught by prac- 
tical workmen selected on account of their prcefi- 
ciency in their various departments, and the artistic 
branch¢s bv teachers of eminence. It is prop:sed 'o 
furnish +uch facilities as have not been attainable in 
this country for a combived artistic and practical 
education in these branches. For further iuform:tior 
application should be made at the scnoo!] building, or 
address by Jetter Mr. John Buckingham at that place. 


The Society for the Relief of the Ruptured aud 
Crippled, than which no charity should appeal more 
directly and eff ctively to public sympathy, is greatly 
in need of money and makes an eurnest appeal for 
aid. During the last quarter 2.205 new cases wee 
treated at its hospital in Forty-second street, and 
euring the year nearly 8.000 patients were received in 
that establi-hment. Almost all these cases peed sur- 
gical assi-tance,and the cost of runping such a charity 
is necessarily very great. A dollarin this direction, 
or a good mauy dollars, will be well given and wisely 
spent. 


The Five Poiats House of Industry makes its annual 
appeal for a Thanksgiving dinner, to which we have 
no doubt its many friends and patrons will heartily 


respond. 


THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 


AM writing in the midst of the National Congrega- 
tional Council. The Pilgrim Church, where we 

are convened, is well filled, mainly with delegates, lay 
and ministerial. They furnish a fine set of faces; a 
more genial set of faces one would have to go far to 
see. For the benefit of our non-Congregational readers 
it is proper to say that the National Council is in form 
rather than in fact like the great national conferences 
aud conventions of other churches. It elects officers, 
appoints committees, considers questions, and votes 
upon them; but it distinctly and emphatically disavows 
exercising either legislative or judicial functions ; that 
is, its resolutions are not in fact what to the uniniti- 
ated they might appear to be from their face, laws; 
since no one is subject to them or bound by them, not 
even those who have voted for them. They express the 
opinions of the voters, and they have just the effect 
aud force which the reason behind them may give to 
them. Ap illust~ation of this difference has just 
afforded. Two able papers were presented on the 
parish system: should tbe distinction be maintained 
between the church and society common in the past 


- and the present, or should the property and secular in- 


terests of the church be left wholly in the hands of 
the religious organization? This question has now 
been discussed for three sessions. If it devolved upon 
this Council to legislate, it would have been compelled 
to take a vote upon the subiect and register its de- 
cision; but as these six or more years of considera- 
tion had only developed a difference of opinion, the 
two reports were ordered to be printed, and it was left 
to exch church to decide for itself which of the two 
courses it would be best to pursue. 

This fact reduces party conflict and party feeling 
very materially; and yet it is very clear that there are 
parties and party feeling, which appear sometimes in 
the public speeches, more often in the popular ap- 
plause, and most of ali in private conversation. The 
election of moderator showed a very nearly equal di- 
vision. The two chief candidates for moderator were 
H. M. Storrs, D.D., and H. M. Dexter, D.D.; the one 
received 71, the other 73 votes. The two parties are 
by no means clearly defined, and probably a large pro- 
portion of the membership occupies a middle ground 
between the two. Comparing, however, the present 
Council with that of’three years ago at Detroit, it is 
very clear both that centralizing tendencies have in- 
creased, and that with it there has greutly increased 
apprehension of and opposition to it. No decisive 
votes have yet been taken to indicate the prevailing 
sentiment; and, truth to tell, no vote will be likely to 
afford any decisive indication. For the body is made 
up of men not accustomed to legislative functions, and 
not checked in their action by the sense of responsi- 
bility which legislative power always tends to pro- 
duce. Thevote is therefure apt to go, like the ap- 
plause, with the last or at least the best speaker, and 


to show very little of the real underlying thought of 
the voter. 

The general issue is somewhat definitely formulated 
in two specific issues: the question of ministerial 
standing and that of a new dogmatic utterance. 

How to preserve the purity of the pulpit is a question 
which presents not a little perplexity to all denomina. 
tions; how to keep out of the desk both teachers of 
false doctrine and livers of false lives. The method of 
the great ecclesiastical organizations is a very simple 
one; it is the establishment of an authoritative stand- 
ard of doctrine to which every preacher is expected to 
conform. If he does not conform to it, he is brought 
before the church court, his teaching is measured by 
the church standard, his deviation from it is formally 
ascertained and adjudged, and he is by vote of the court 
adjudged guilty of heresy and deposed from the min- 
istry. This is the method which we have seen recent- 
ly applied in the Presbyterian Church in the cases of 
Dr. Miller and Prof. Swing, and in the Methodist 
Church in the case of Mr. Thomas. No such method 
is, or at least has been hitherto applicable in the Con- 
gregational denomination, for the simple reason that 
it possesses neither an authoritative standard nor a 
church court. So far as I am able to understand the 
drift of one section in this Council at the present stage 
of writing, it is toward a radical change in the de- 
nomination in this respect. It is proposed to formu- 
late acreed, so that ministers may be ‘‘ brought to the 
book,” and it be definitely ascertained whether they 
are teaching according to it, and it is proposed to in- 
augurate new machinery for bringing them to the book, 
the chief element being the proposed appointment of a 
committee in every district to act as a sort of combina- 
tion of bishop and grand jury, watching over the pul- 
pits of the neighboring churches, and being ready to 
receive and consider complaints against ministers for 
either heresy or unchristian conduct. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the 
lines are at all as clearly drawn as I have drawn them 
here. There are indeed, I think, comparatively few 
in the Council who would be willing to adopt any 
‘* standard” or to establish any ‘‘ court.’’ But a variety 
of motives lead a number to desire a stronger doc- 
trinal bond or a clearer doctrinal statement. Some 
wish it simply from a somewhat vague sentiment that 
a new deelaration of the common faith of the Congre- 
gational] churches would bring them, or at least hold 
them, in acloser union. Others desire it because they 
wish something to teach in their households and Sun.- 
day schools. Still others want a convenient answer 
to give to those that ask a statement of their faith, 
and are modestly doubtful about their ability to give 
an answer for themselves. Still others are burdened 
by an impression that they are somehow held com- 
mitted to ancient and now antiquated symbols, and 
want an act of emancipation. And finally others want 
a creed which they can use as a weapon of offense or 
defense against heretics. All these elements combine 
to-day 1n a demand for a creed; but it is very doubtful 
whether they could combine to-morrow in defining 
either what it shall be or how it shall be used. 

At this writing memorials have been presented from 
three State Associations asking for the preparation of 
anew symbol; a very effective paper by Prof. Mead in 
advocacy of the same position; and the nominating 
committee have been in travail now for half a day over 
the question how the committee who are to report on 
the question whether we shall have a new creed or not 
isto be made up. Meanwhile Prof. Smythe is reading 
a paper on Ministerial Standing, the gist of which 
ap ears to be that the present methods of defining and 
defending ministerial position are inadequate and new 
ones should be invented. 

Here I must leave the Council; for a longer delay of 
my letter will inevitably involve a loss of the mail. I 
shall not venture to forecast its final action. I do not 
forecast it even in my own mind. I can only say that 
whatever action it may take on either creeds or disci- 
pline will be taken despite a considerable minority, 
and an efficient and a weighty minority, who are reso- 
lute in their convictions, and will be to the end. 


Friday night. I havebut ten minutes in which to 
add a postscript before the mail closes. The evening 
bas been spent in a warm, sometimes a hot, once or 
twice an unseemly debate. The criticism of a warm- 
hearted Christian lady will be felt, I fear, by many 
auditors: ‘‘If there had been more thought of Christ, 
and more fear of offending him, this evening,” said 
she to me, ‘‘ I think this evening would have been 
more profitable to the people of St. Louis.” The 
debate leaves the Council where it was in the begin- 
ning, rather, indeed, more hopelessly divided than 
before; and it has finally adjourned, leaving the prof- 
itless debate to continue to-morrow. Possibly it will 
finally decide something. Quite as probably it will 
finally priot both reports for the information of all 
eoncerned, and decide to do nothing. L. A. 

Sr. Lours, Me, 


PERE LA CHAISE. 
By H, TREarT. 
ALLED in, like some old fortress town, 

With close-shut gates, as sun goes down, 
Tby chapels turrets, tombs and towers, 
Bedecked with sad and faded flowers, 
Rise up as on that day of days 
When first I saw thee, Pére la Chaise! 


Be still! stop beatiig, O my beart! 
_ Youth, vigor, strength have here no part; 
For life and death were ever foes, 
And ’tis not here that human woes 
Can find the balm that grief allays, 
In sad and mournful Pére la Chaise! 


Ah, there’s no room for thee, my heart! 
’Tis crowded like a city mart. 

Heaven seems so far, and death so near! 
The grave, in garb of dread and fear, 
Is brightened by no cheering rays 

In solemn, awful Pére la Chaise! 


What though, in peaceful quiet, sleep 
Two loving hearts, who constant keep 

In death, as side by side they lie, 

While mouroful winds their requiem sigh! 
Must broken hearts and parted ways 
Meet but, alas! in Pére la Chaixe? 


Ob, Héloise, thy band is numb! 

Ob, Abélard, thy lips are dumb! 

Thy cold, white faces upward gaze 

With look of prayer, but naught of praise, 
For joy departs, and sorrow stays, — 

In hopeless, heartless Pére la Chaise! 


Weary, I mount the chapel stairs, 
Brooding o’er human ills and cares, 
While Paris, just beyond the wall, | 
Is wrapped in darkness, like a pall, 
And living, loving earth obeys 

The silent law of Pére la Chaise! 


Look up! look up ! my spirit cries ! 

I hft my heavy, tear dimmed eyes, 

And in the west the after glow 

Brightens the leaden clouds below, 

Woile, like a glorious city, fair, 

Seem gilded dome, and spire there 

As if suspended in mid air, 

And heaven is to my wond’ring gaze 

Unveiled o'er peaceful Pére la Chaise! 
ANTWERP, Belgium. 


“THt INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPT. 
URE.” 
By CHARLES B. WARRING, PH.D. 


R. FISHER’S recent article onthis subject in The 
Christian Union 1s a protest against forcing 
meanings out of the narrative in Genesis, not because 
they are there, but in order to meet the supposed needs 
of science. And, in view of what bas been done, I do 
not wonder that Christian men of ordinary intelligence 
are sick of the whole business. The wordsof Moses have 
been again and again tortured and twisted to fit some 
theory labeled ‘‘ Science.” And each time scarcely 
had the wouderful wisdom of God been shown before 


*| it turned out that.the theory never bad any reality— 


in fact was a mere convenience to string facts on—and 
so the work had all to be done over. It is beyond 
measure mortifying to toil and sweat to force the 
Bible into harmony with what afterward turns out to 
be a falsehood. If what has been done is really the 
best that can be done, then let us all either frankly say 
we don’t understand it, or else, with:Mr. Rouson, Dr. 
Crocker, and others, take refuge in the faith that Gen- 
esis lst is only a poem amplifying the one truth that 
God is Creator of all things. As it neitherstates facts 
nor regards order, we may safely close our eyes and 
fold our hands in the assurance that now we are safe 
from iconoclastic scientists, for it contains nothing 
at which a missile can be aimed, for all admit a First 
Cause. 

If I believed this story came from any mere men, 
this would be all that I could expect, although I might 
well wonder that the writer escaped the physical and 
mythological absurdities which mark all otber cosmog- 
onies; but if I accept it 4s from God, I find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to believe that he should apparently tell 
of so many creative acts, and say nothing that hada 
real counterpart in the actual history of the making of 
the world. It certaivly was from no lack of knowledge, 
for to God was then known, in absolute completeness, 
every fact which scientists ever have discovered or 
ever will discover. Pondering on these things, I was 
led some time ago to collate the statements in Genesis 
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one by one with the world’s history. It did not dis- 
courage me that the Hebrews and all the world had not 
grasped the meaning of this account. I had seen too 
many instances of their failing to grasp the meaning of 
prophecies until after their fulfillment, and, besides, I 
kpew that God’s other volume had long been misun- 
derstood. Had the story of creation been correctly 
and fylly comprehended from the start, I should have 
doubted its being from the same Author. 

As a guide—perhaps it would be better to say asa 
working hypothesis—I laid down this proposition: 
‘The account in Genesis i. means exactly what it 
says.” So many other experiments have been tried 
that everything else isexhausted. Now, if sticking to 
this absolutely, as in a geometrical theorem one sticks 
to the hypoth ses therein made, leads, say, to two con- 
clusions, first, that every statement taken in the sim- 
plest and most radical meaning of its words, has an 
exact counterpart in the history of the globe, and, 
secondly, that the order iu which these statements are 
placed is, with one exception—which, if the words are 


taken as written, can lead to no error—exactly the 


order in which 


science tells us the corresponding 


events occurred, the matter is worthy of profound 


copsideration. 


large physical knowledge, 


Surely there are wise men, men of 


such as Dana, Newcomb, 


Dawson, Dr. Draper, and others, who can say whether 
the physical statements are correct. 

As briefly as possible I will lay the two side by side, 

not the whole narrative, but enough for my present 


purpose: 


GEN. 1.. ACCOKDING TO THE 
GRAMMAR AND LEXICON. 


In the beginning 

God 
created the hcavens and the 
earth. 

The earth wus without 
form and void. 

Durkness was upon the face 
of ibe des p. 

Sprit of God moved 
upon the tace of the mayhim 
(hteraily. a flowing, pon-solid, 
fluid substance). 

And Goa said, Let there be 
light, and there was light. 


And God saw the light that 
it was good. 


And God divided between 
the light and the darkness. 

Ard Goi cailed the light 
Day, and the darkness called 
he Nigrt. 

Aod tne evening and the 
‘morniug were ibe first day. 


And God made an expanse 
in the midst of the waters, 
etc. 


Note. — The firmament or 
expanse is not prconcunced 
good; why ? 


And God called the « xpanse 
beayen. 


And toe evening aod the 
morning were the second day. 
And God _ said, Let the 
waters under tbe heaven be 


guthered upto one piace, and 


let the dry land appear. 
Unto une place. 


And God saw that it was 
good. 


And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth grass and the 
herb yitlding seed, and the 
tree bearing fruit whose secd 
is inside of it. [The reader 
will note that M ses puts the 
elevating of the land and the 
production of vegetation in 
the same period — tnat be- 
tween the second and third 
day.] 

And the evening and the 
Morning were the third day, 


SCIENCE, 


There was a begivoing. 

There is a First Cause. 

Tbe universe bad its origin 
in the Untuown Suurce cf 
things.— (Herbert Speucer.) 

It was once part of a nebu- 
jous mass. 

Ketore motion there was no 
light. 

Motion as much as matter is 
due to God. ‘The eartn wus 
tren a non-solid, flowing, 
movable substance o: fluid. 

Tne first visibie effect of 
motion in the fluid mags was 
the giving out of iigat. 

Ligut Ou our planet became 
good, like tuatof tue sun, be- 
fore the cooled earth divided 
as now between day and 
pight. 

So be does now by the 
opaque, non-luminous earth. 

Day and nig bt were possibile 
cniy alter the division be- 
twecn light and darkness. 

The first alteruation after 
the opaque eurtb divided be- 
twecn tne light and aarkness 
(jus. as it does DOW) was actu- 
a.ly the first day. 

After day and night bad be- 
gun the sill hot earth was 
surrounded by the oceans ip 
state of vapor, avd the next 
step necessary to fit our worid 
for lite was to clear away 
those dense vapors until, as 
now, the air became Clear. 

Aitbough tbe air was clear, 
yet Vegetation began it 
was loaded with carbonicacid 
aud otlner poisoucUus gases, 
and wasimy Ossible Obreatbe. 
It therefore wus pot good. 

The clraricg away of the 
der se clouas mide tue heav- 
ens Visible, 

The laud at first was all un- 
der water. 

Then the dry land began to 
appear. 


The oceans and seas are 
names for parts of one-place 
or buson. 

The presentarrange ment of 
land and wat: r 18 surpassing- 
ly good. 

Along with the develop- 
ment of the land, veretation 
proc: eded side by side, pari 
passu, und both were com- 
pleted essentialiy as ut pres- 
ent in the same period—tne 
Pliocene. 


I have thus gone hastily and imperfectly through 


_ three of the Mosaic stages of creation. 


I bave forced 


nothing,* nor twisted a word, and yet the result, to one 


*The reader may think that I have forced the meaning of 
the word rendered * waters’’ in the second verse, but I bave 
only restored its radical meaning—tbat taken directly from 


its root. 


who can comprehend the value of the physical state- 
ments corresponding, is marv ‘lous. 
It will help the reader to appreciate this, if he will 


ask himself what would be the effect of a successful 


denial, if that were possible, of the bare words of 
Moses? Ifthe earth never was without form and void, 
the nebular hypothesis, with its results, is absolutely 
annibilated. If darkness did not precede and light 
follow the impartation of motion, then the relation of 
light to motion, one of the proudest discoveries of 
modern science, and in fact the whole doctrine of the 
correlation of forces, is proved to be false. If light 
did not attain its present goodness before day and 
night began their alternations, ‘then all that the spec- 
troscope has told us is a myth. 

The rest of the account is, if possible, more marvel- 
ous, but requires far more extended space for its 
treatment. 

A careful examination of the first twenty-seven verses 
of Genesis shows some forty-five importapt points in 
which this story makes statements that have their 
counterpart in some event or condition in our world’s 
history, and, what if possible is more marvelous, they 
are all placed by the writer in exactly their true order. 

I have purposely said almost nothing of the days, 
because I am writing an article and not a book. 

Will the reader see for himself whether what I have 
suid be true, even though the result may almost daze 
him, as when some miner, turning over what he thought 
to be rubbish, strikes a bonanza whose golden treasure 
inakes him refuse to believe his owneyes? The miner 
goes on and sees if it be real gold, and would think 
himself an idiot if he refused to do so because he and 
all others had thought that nothing of value was there. 
Won’t the reader be equally wise? 

N. B.—On reading over my manuscript, it occurs to 
me that the story of Genesis with the days left out 
is a worse solecism than ‘‘ Hamlet’’ with Hamlet left 
out. I will therefore say a few words as to what I 
believe the true solution of the problem. These days 


were ordinary days, dividing the history into periods of 


vast length. All the work was done in those peri- 
ods, and nothing at all save perhaps pronouncing 
the verdict of completion on those days. Let one read 
the narrative with this thought in view, and he will at 
once see that tirst certain acts are performed, and then 
comes the first day; another, and then comes the sec- 
ond; two more acts, and then third, and so on. 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOUCRS. 
PEACE. 
By THE Rev. 8S. W. DUFFIELD, D. D. 
Y ITH pardoncomes peace. And very significant- 
ly the Apostle Paul has noted that the King- 
dom of God is righteousness and peace before it 


arises to joy in the Holy Ghost. 


Did you ever consciously pass the crisis of a fever 
and glide on into the quiet moments of convalescence? 
The warring particles of your physical and mental 
structure are all calmed and ordered, as the sand on 
the plates of Chladin by a touch of the violin-bow on 
the edges of the glass. There has come over you a 
sweet sense of absence from care and thought—a 
blessed feeling of peace and rest. Out yonder the birds 
are building a nest, and you watchthem idly, smiling 
as the soft spring breeze comes to fan your cheek. The 
world is new and you are new in the world. 

The sky is blue. Friends lovingly wait upon all your 
wants. You are the center of a universe, and, as in the 
exquisite poem of Leopold Schefer (in the ‘*‘ Layman’s 
Breviary ’’), the great All becomes the possession of 
each, where every little grass-blade has the full luster 
of the glowing sun. Life really appears about to be- 
gin again with the experience, the knowledge and the 
strength of the past to make it more noble and more 


fair. . 
This is more than a passing similitude. This is a 


parable. In the highest moral interpretation it is the 
story of the sickness and decrepitude of sin removed 
by the accession of a new and better life. ‘‘ The fever 
called living” has had its crisis and is at an end. 
Henceforth another meaning attaches to existence, and 
it is now ‘‘ Christ to live.”” He who says, ‘‘ Behold, I 
make all things new” has written this word ‘‘new” 
upon the whole nature. The governing purpose has 
changed. Itis the same vessel, but the vessel is no 
longer either a privateer or a pirate, but spreads 
white wings to waft the bounty of the world across 
the seas. - 

And so the citizen may be said to breathe the antici- 
patory atmosphere of heaven. As Faber sings, 

“Tis heaven t» be where Jesus is, 
To see, to feel bim near!’’ 

The air of one’s being comes down to him from the 
mountain-peaks of truth and through the purifying 
cedar-branches of the Lord’s high-planted promises. 
No wonder that a real and different sense of life and 
strength pervades his frame. He may run now and 
not be weary. He may walk now and not faint. 


It is within the knowledge of every observer of 
psychological phenomena that what we call ‘‘ conver- 
sion ” or the ‘‘new birth” is often a distinctly marked 
entity. There is a peace proportionate to the previous 
battle. There is a repose of trust which is like the 
passing of a storm-tossed ship around the pier of the 
breakwater. All outside rages still. The world utters 
its Babel outcries and tosses and surges as before. 
But this tattered soul has found the harbor and furled 
its sail. enceforth, in the wildest storm, there is an 
altogether changed attitude toward wind and wave. 
Once there was fear—now there is faith. 

Many persons pause in their Christian lives at this 
point and go no further. As citizens, they are content 
to enter a government where quiet and order reign. 
They have no inquiries to make, no interests to arouse 
them. They are, in short, quiescent, receptive, pas- 
sive. Like Peter, James and John in the midst of the 
wonder of the Transfiguration, they are ‘‘heavy with 
sleep.”” They have not realized Gethsemane, and when 
they should pray there, they only rest. The error is 
that the citizen makes peace the end and not the 
means. While the “ fruit of righ:eousness” is to be 
found in peace, and while in ‘‘ quietness and confi- 
dence” we are to discover our true strength, we must 
here distinguish and divide lest we stray from the 
truth. 

Peace is not mere “ tranquillity,” for tranquillity may 
be indifference. Nor is it ‘‘ calmness ” alone, for calm- 
ness is frequently born of cold philosophy. Nor is it 
‘‘rest,”’ for rest is the lassitude of fatigue, the lotos- 
eating quiet of indoleice. Nor is ‘‘ease” to be so 
styled, for ease is luxury, self-indulgence, soft sensu- 
ality. 
But still peace involves rest after weariness; se- 
renity derived from trust; calm assurance of victory; 
patient accordance with a higher will. And there are 
three kinds of peace—the peace of God which passeth 
understanding, that is to say the peace which encom- 
passes and Keeps our hearts and minds, though we can- 
not comprehend it; the peace which Christ left to his 
loved followers in all ages; and the peace which the 
world both gives and takes away. To the first we 
cannot perfectly attain before we reach heaven; but the 
apostle tells us that nevertheless it will ‘* keep as with 
a garrison those who commit all things, in prayer, to 
God. The mountains all about us are filled with 
chariots and horsemen of flame, though we cannot fully 
comprehend their presence, 

To the peace which this world gives we frequently 
attain, indeed; but as old Jacoponus sings in his 
strange Latin chant over men’s folly: 


* which earth giveth surely shall take again.” 


But to the second—that mediatorial peace, so to say, 
which links heaven and earth in a new creation —we 
only attain by the kingdom of God begun within the 
soul through the righteousness of God, even our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

There must be discrimination then in the mind of 
this citizen. ‘‘L’empire c’est paix” may be a false cry, 
and the empire may be peace only as Babylon was 
peace, while the invaders were actually treading the 
bed of the diverted stream ready to strike the empire 
dewn. As every truth has its kindred delusion, and 
the doctrine and its counterfeit are like the coin and its 
copy, so the education of the heavenly citizen is far 
from being complete while he rests in the ‘** Enchanted 
Ground.” Every false religion ends in a negation and 
pours the waters of its possible truth into this sandy 
plain of specious comfort. The true physician is 
mocked by the false physician; and while one goes to 
the root of sin and heals it by righteousness, the other 
gives anodynes aud tempting opiates and drugs the 
conscience into a morphine sleep. 

-The true peace is purchasable at no less a price than 
the cost of the true righteousness. Doubt, then, the 
citizenship of that one, however high or held in repute, 
who does not Know the nature of sin and the nature of 
pardon, who does not ‘hate evil,” who does not 
‘‘ crucify the flesh with the affections and lusts” (that 
is, the ‘‘ passions and desires’’), aud thus finds in the 
deatb of the earthly the life of the heavenly. For there 
is no road to lasting peace but this road. 

One rises thus into the best atmosphere for all effort. 
Undisturbed in mind and in spirit, he labors with his 
best strength at every task. The worry and fret which 
shorten life are set aside from his existence. He takes 
Christ’s own word, and his heart is ‘‘ not troubied.” 
He is ‘‘ careful for nothing,” and the great unpeaceful- 
ness of the striving world no more affects him than tl:e 
jar of the neighboring city disturbs the rock founda- 
tions of the great telescope by which men catch the 
swing of the distant stars as they rise and fall to oar 
sight. Both Old and New Testaments are full of this 
thought of peace which is to be foundin God’s abiding 
love. 

Think, too, how such peace restores the withered 
virtues. For love without peace is lust; joy without 


peace is revelry and mad, thorn-crackling mirth; hope 
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without peace is ambition; energy without peace is 
imperiousness; zeal without peace is fanaticism; 
honesty without peace is mere politic selfishness. 
Wherever peace is not the whole head is sick and the 
whole heart is faint. This is that lack which in 
modern philosophy makes men glorify suicide and de- 
clare that life is hardly worth living. 

It may be that in this view the keeping of one- 
seventh part of time has its extreme value to the 
human spirit. Certain it is that the nations which re- 
spect the Lord’s Day are by no means the least pro- 
gressive aud by no meaus the least useful to mankind. 

‘*Peace I leave with you.” It was the dropping 
mant.e of the ascending Christ. He spoke of it as 
peace.” He exhibited itin the storm; before the 
crowd who thivsted for bis blood; in the judgment 
ball; and on the cross itself. It was the peace which 
accompauied the showing of hands and side after the 
resuriection. And Martin Luther, journeying to a 
probable martyrdom at Worms, stopped at Erfurt aud 
preached from this very Scripture, and so went forward, 
comforted aud calm. 

I have seen a young girl whose bright and bappy 
face Was a lusting delight. Iu the crowded corridors 
of a great hotel, among strangers and Curious guests, 
she, a helpless cripple, deformed and stuuted, moved 
With perfect uuconsciousuess Of her afflictiou. Luve 
had evideu ly shiclded her from a seuse of her deii- 
cicncies; her syinpathbies 50 went out to others as tu 
draw ail others tw her; forgetting herself, she cheered 
them; wealth supplied all her wants; culture u inis- 
tered to Ler mind—Rnd instead of the peevish, sour or 
wialiguaut countenance of the hump-backed and the 
dwarfed, her tace shone, wherever she passed, like a 
peaceiul und blessed star. The glauce which at first 
ie) upvu her with curiosity, changed into hesitant 
sympathy, then into pity, aud then again, triumphantly, 
iniv real gladuess. One forgot the rude setting when 
he saw the light of the jewel which it bore. It wasa 
Viciory goiten turough ilove. 

It is to so happy and self-forgetful a temper of soul 
that the citizen of God’s kingdom has the right to 
cole. 


THE WICKED CITY OF BANGOR. 
By THE REv. J. H. Ecos. 
y ANTED immediately a score or two of old- 
\ fashioned fanatics for temperance work in the 
State of Maiue. Old-fashioned fauatics, miud you. 
Nuue of your Lew siyle, who have just written a wiudy 
Oration Ou the ** drink curse,” and are Cousumed with 
zeal to get possession of a free hall; and have the 
printer contribute his notices; and the most popular 
preacher in town to make the *‘ opening prayer;’’ aud 
some ex-governor to preside; anda Collection to close 
With; and puifs in the papers next morning. Maine 
leads the country on her ice-crop; and, without doubt, 
she cau iurp out more genteel, limp, watery temperance 
fanatics to the acre than any other State in the Union. 
Why, if there were ouly as great a demand for this 
peculiar native product as for ice, we could stock all 
the young men’s associations, and praying bands, and 
crusades, and lodges in the land with temperance 
orators as long-winded, as loud, and as tireless as our 
own uorth easters. 3 
The style of tanatics we need is of the Neal Dow 
stripe—blessings on his good gray head! Some men 
say he is in his dotage; that his forty or more years of 
furious work have burned him up. He may well be ex- 
cused from flashing and flaming after seventy, but he is 
still a body of glowing red coals. You cannot resist 
the generous heat of his enthusiasm. He, and a few 
like him, began the fight in those dreary years when 
Church and State were alike besotted; when even a 
funeral must be followed by hardly less than an Irish 
wake. They bore shame and personal outrage. They 
confronted indifferent and insoleut legislatures, ex- 
torting from them by sheer dint of moral force one 
stiuted enactment after another, till the foundations 
of the Maine Law were laid. In schoolhouses, on 
couutry cross-roads, in stores, and markets and 
highways—everywhere they went with the cry of the 
old prophets, ‘‘Lift up thy voice, cry aloud, spare not.”’ 
They have lived to see the Maine Law established ; 
to witness great temperance revivals sweep over the 
State ; to see a righteous public opinion planted on a 
basis of enlightened conviction. They have, alas, also 
lived to be patronized by politicians, denounced as 
fanatics by the secular papers, and lectured ex-cathedra 
by the religious press. And, unless they hasten their 
exit from this terrestrial scene, I fear they will live to 
see even the Maine Law dishonored. For the doctors 
have assembled in solemn caucus. The heads are wag- 
ging gravely. Prescriptions are already pouring in. 
License, Local Option, Moral Suasion, and similar 
**nauseous drugs” are proposed. What ‘‘aileth the 
Maine Law? Have you not heard? The“ bruit of it” 
has gone out into.all the land. The wicked city of 


Bangor has one hundred and twenty dramshops, and 
drunken men have been seen inher streets! Therefore 
the Maine Law is a failure. Impotent conclusion! 
One hundred and twenty, more or less, of dramshops 
is, doubtless, a bad thing for Bangor: but I claim 
without a shadow of trepidation, that this Bangor case 
makes a good showing for the Maine Law. I chal- 
lepge these self-appointed doctors of the law to show 
me anywhere, outside of the State of Maine, a city with 
twenty thousand inbabitants that is physically and 
morally cleaner or sounder iv health than the city of 
Bangor. We wouldbe most happy to compare records 
with iny city of similar size in Massachusetts. The 
Maine Law entirely out of the question, Bangor, 
wicked as she is, would be perfectly secure under the 
Saviour’s test. Let him that is without a greater sin 
in this very thing first cast a stone at her. 

But further, we have a significant question. How 
comes it that Bangor, no g eater a sinner than a bun- 
dred cities in other States, bas suddenly gained this 
‘*bad eminence?” ‘The only possible answer is, that 
back of Bangor stands the Maine Law and a compara- 
tively clean State. Artists tell us that the most trying 
of all backgrounds is white. Bangor is in shadow. 
Bangor is very conspicuous, therefore her surround. 
ings are in light. Transfer this city to New York, and 
she would shine like a saint. Just that is what the 
Maine Law has done forus. It has made wickedness 
conspicuous. An open bar, a drunken man on the 
streets, are things to be noted, not taken for granted. 
A leading temperance fanatic (of the good old sort) 
assures me that in the smaller towns he finds that 
children ten or tw-lve years of age huve never seen a 
drunken man. If the Maine Law had accomplished 
nothing else, I hold it is «mn immeasurable gain to com- 
pel this whole devil’s business to betake itself to its 
own proper element of secrecy and darkness. Our 
children are thus taught to regard it precisely as they 
do the other crimes, theft, arson, burglary, as a dark 
sinister thing whose proper home is that dim under- 
world of villainy. And, whenever a man or city steps 
out into daylight with the sin of intemperance, 
straightway the air is full of warning cries and indig- 
nant protestations. That man or city finds itself sud- 
denly in a most uncomfortable ‘* excess of light.” | 

Now, Iam not going to drop into statistics or un- 
dertake a general vindication of the Maine Law. Tem- 
perance, like every other good thing, goes on by re- 
vivals. You may claim, if you will, that much of the 
time the statute is inoperative. But every now and 
then the great ninth wave of revival rolls over us, and 
we start up, like men from dreams, and say soinething 
must be done. What shall we do? How grapple with 
this legion? There against the wall hangs the old, tried 
and trusty weapon, the Maine Law. We snatch it 
down and lay about us in good earnest, and drive the 
piratical crew into the limbos of darkness again. 
Seizures, fines and imprisonmeuts come thick and fast 
upon them, until they are glad to betake themselves 
from such a reign of terror. Wehave driven from the 
city of Augusta to parts unknown a number of grizzled 
old offenders. and never expect to see their uncanny 
faces on our streets agniu; for there stands their record 
on the books of our court, and judgment is lying in 
wait for them. 

Now, to return to the fanatics for whom we have 
issued this call. Wewant men who are perfectly sat- 
isfied that this whole business, from polite wine-bib- 
bing down to the gutter, is of the devil. Therefore, 
they vote for anytking, everything that will cripple it. 
We want just such fanatics as began and conducted to 
triumphal issue the war on slavery; men who care 
not whether they are ahead of the times or behind 
them; who do not ask what is judicious, or politic, or 
feasible; who have cast overboard, with all its wrap- 
pings and belongings, that contemptible word success. 
We want only those who so hate this traffic in the 
souls of men that wherever they see it, in the name of 
God they strike. We want men who, like Paul, are 
willing to become fools. Why have we forgotten that 
that glorious old fool, John Brown, by his injudicious, 
impolitic, rash onslaught upon slavery, gave this na- 
tion such an impulse toward liberty that the whole gen- 
eration of conservatives could not hold it back? The 
fanatics, the radicals, the fools, have done all the pio- 
neering work in the world. Propriety, policy, con- 
servatism are mere camp followers. The great war- 
rior principles are far on ahead, hewing their way into 
the continents of darkness. Every determined, radical 
movement is followed by the children of this world, 
whose chief lament is that of the old farmer concerning 
the war: ‘*So many good fence rails were burned.” 

We therefore give all fanatics warning who may ap- 
ply under this call, that the moment they begin to talk 
of caution, prudence, foresight, and the like, they will 
be cashiered at once. Weare in the thick ofa great 
fight. We have but one doctrine, borrowed from Irish 
tactics, ‘‘ Whenever you see a head, strike.” 

AvuGusTA, Nov. 1, 1880, 


MILDREDS TRUST. 
By Mary E. C. Wyera. 


| ILDRED VERMILYE stood at the great bow 
1 window, and turned her face toward the arch 
whose outlook swept the snow-clad fields upon the 
hillside. 

Such a fair, sweet, sensitive face it was, framed in 
acloud of wavy golden hair that, caught back from 
the white temples, twinkled like sunbeams about the 
graceful neck. Such soft rounded cheeks, tinged with 
the delicate hue of the seashell’s heart; such pensive 
gray eyes; such scarlet lips, half parted, disclosing 
pearly teeth of perfect form and finish, have been 
themes of song and story through the ages. 

At first glance, one would take note only of the 
dainty and exquisite physical beauty, but a second 
look revealed the secret charm of the loved vision. If 
the tremulous lips and finely curved nostrils told of 
the owner’s rare capacity for suffering, the broad, 
low brow and serious eyes revealed also their pos- 
sessor’s courageous fortitude and heroic resolve. 

Something—some infelicity in the domestic affairs— 
had occurred to vex and disturb the young girl’s spirit. 
Such 1nfelicities, alas, had become but too frequent of 
late, since Aypt Sulpice had come to take the helm. 
Mildred had left the fireside and gone to the window 
to look out upon nature, aud to cool the flush of indig- 
nation that had sent the blood tingling to her cheeks. 
It was her way to withdraw into herself at times when 
her emotions were aroused, and to collect her forces 
in silence and patience, which is strength. 

Aut Sulpice knotted her dark brows, and pursed 
her lips, as she bent lower over the strip of Jace she 
was Q@arping, as the young girl moved slowly away to 
the window. Baby pounded away with his rattle on 
his cushioned throne in front of the fire, and mur- 
mvured softly the sweet pet-name he had given his 
lovely mother-sister—‘* Ma~ma-Milly ”—as his dewy 
eye followed his sister’s fourm; and Carlos—provok- 
ing, ne’er-do-weel Carlos — yawned and turned about on 
the piano-stool, where he had perched himself and 
began lazily drumming on the piano. No oxe but 
baby spoke for several minutes. Mildred’s eyes, look- 
ing out upon the snow-wrapped fields and distant hills, 
lost their troubled look, and presently drawing them 
from the calm, strong presence of the far-off hills, the 
young girl suffered them to fall upon the farim-yard 
scenes near by, and pleasant scenes were they. 

Neat, well kept yards, where thrift and plenty 
were plainly indicated; a few fine cattle standing 
contentedly under the eaves of the barn sheds, pa- 
tiently waiting for the load of ‘‘ roughness” that their 
accustomed senses told them was steadily nearing 
their ricks, afforded a sight on which no comfort- 
loving eye could Jook with otier emotion than that of 
certain satisfaction. Mildred’s eyes softened to a 
glad smile, as she heard Cale’s mellow voice ringing 
out upon the frosty air, as the boy stalked merrily on 
along the snowy path under the load of corn fodder 
that he was bringirg from the stacks in the field near 
by. The lad was lustily singing in a rich, musical 
voice that gave the fvolish couplet the dignity of a 
sounding choral, 

* Old Bob Ridley stole a middlin’ 
Off de chicken roos’.”’ 
Mildred’s face dimpled over with smiles. She could 
turn again to the fireside group, with serene, even 
cheerful face. | 

‘‘What an amazing amount of comfort, as well as 
music, poor Cale seems to get out of his roystering 
stave,’ she said. 

Aunt Sulpice lifted her black brows. ‘‘ For my part 
I am at loss to see the sense of such stuff,’ she said, | 
severely. ‘*Where is the point of it? Who ever 
heard of a middling being put on achicken roost?” 

Carlos wheeled round on the stool and threw a droll 
grimace at Mildred, whose lips quivered with hardly 
suppressed merriment as sbe answered, ‘‘ Oh, aunty, 
you are so sublimely entertaining. The sense? the 
point? Don’t you see it is justin the delicious ab- 
surdity of the thing? It pleases me immensely to hear 
Cale troll out thuse ridiculous stanzas in that fine bari- 
tone of his.” 

Aunt Sulpice sniffed. 

Fine tastes you Wetherells bave,’’she said. ‘‘ The 
Vermilye blood doesn’t tell remarkably, in you two, at 
least. I confess that I am unable to appréciate 
either such gibberish or the style of mind that is im- 
mensely pleased with it.” 

And she picked up the baby and stiffly marched out 
of the room with him. 

‘** Fare thee well, and if forever, still forever fare 
thee well,’ old girl,’ said Carlos, reproachfually. 

‘* Dear me,” sighed Mildred, ‘‘one never can’ know 
when one is to stroke aunty’s feathers the wrong way. 
I am afraid Idon’t love Aunt Sulpice any too well.” 

‘* Ah!” said Carlos, dryly. 

‘*Yet she must have something lovable about her,” 
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continued Mildred, ‘‘ or Bun would not love her so. 
Bun is very fond of her.” : 

‘+ So he is fond of the cat and the dog,”’ said Carlos. 
‘‘Itis his nature to. For my part, [ wish she was in 
Jericho. What good is she here?” 

‘¢She is papa’s sister,” said Mildred, in a reproving 
voice. 

‘¢Yes,” drawled Carlos. 
you forget it.” 

‘¢She isn’t one bit like papa, Carl,’ said Mildred, 
with flushing cheeks, ‘‘and you need not insinuate—”’ 

‘‘Oh ! but she is,” returned the boy. ‘* Pap’s down 
on me, and so’s she. ‘They’re of one mind, little 
mother, and if it wasn’t for you I’d light out, I would. 
I don’t see why you need to care, either. I’m no good. 
I know it. I’ve heard it often enough—” , 

‘¢] wish you wouldn’t talk so, Carlos,” said his sis- 
ter. ‘‘If you would but settle to some occupation and 
pursue it diligently—if you would only do as papa 
wishes you, he would find no fault with you. If you 
were only a—”’ 

‘¢Vermilye,’’ said Carlos. 
like—”’ 

Mildred placed her hand over the lad’s lips. ‘* You 
must not,” she said. A patient, persevering worker 
js not a noodle, and you ought—” 

‘‘Ta, little mother, I know all that, too,” said the 
boy. ‘* Don’t say it over. I never will settle down to 
farming, and I’ll never be a patient, persevering 
worker. So you might as well give up hope for me, as 
well as for yourself. They did the business for both of us 
when they drove Roy Ainslie off the place and out of 
the village. I might have done something if Roy had 
stayed here. [liked him, and I allow I would have 
liked his profession. Any way, I would have tried it. 
But he was the only one who could turn me one hair’s 
breadth out of my own way, and they’ve tired him 
out. Soit’sallup with me. And it’s a mean shame, 
too, Milly, for you. I could see Roy liked you, and 
he’d have married you—Sho, there, you needn’t cry. 
He’s a good fellow anda smart one, and will be rich 
one of these days. It’s a mean shame he couldn’t be 
let alone. I tell you, Milly, you and he would have 
made a fine team. Now, like as not, you'll die an old 
maid. IfI were you I wouldn’t standit. I’ve halfa 
mind to tell Roy—” 

**Carlos 

Tears were iv her voice, though she dashed them 
from her eyes. 

‘*Please never speak like this again,’”’ she said. 
‘‘And remember, never speak of me to Roy. I am 
nothing to him. After what has passed there is small 
likelihood of your meeting him; but if you should meet, 
show him as much gvod feelipg on your own account 
as you may care to, but don’t mention the rest of us. 
I’m sorry enough for you, Carl,” continued the girl, 
gently, ‘‘but it can’t be helped. Papa is prejudiced 
against him, and now, of course, Roy is offended, and 
will resent the treatment he has received. We shall 
not be likely to see him any more.” 

‘“*It comes of Aunt Sulpice’s meddling,’’ said the 
young man. ‘‘She does not know what she’s 
worked.” 

‘*No,” said Mildred, sadly, ‘* but she could not have 
done it unless she had been permitted. It seems sor- 
rowful enough, but God must know best.”’ 

‘* Bah!” exclaimed Carlos, angrily. “*‘Now you 
make me sick. God! What has God to do with it? 
Does God go in for knocking things endwise,and making 
good seem bad, and spoiling the happiness of a clever 
little mother who deserves to have something better 
than she has ever had, to say nothing of cheating a 
tine fellow out of the best and prettiest sweetheart a 
chap ever—”’ 

‘*Don’t, Carlos,” interrupted his sister—‘‘ don’t say 
that God has nothing to do with it.”’ 

She burst into tears, and, throwing her arms around 
her brother’s neck, sobbed out: ‘* Oh, Carl! if I didn’t 
believe that God was in any of this miserable affair; if 
I thought it was only Aunt Sulpice and papa, and that 
God, dear mamma’s God, had no hand in it all, I 
should just give up and die. It would break my heart. 
God is good, and God knows the end from the be- 
ginning, and there is nothing that befalls that he does 
not order or allow. Don’t say that this trouble is not 
of God, for how could I bear it?’ | 

She was sobbing bitterly. Carl threw his arms 
around her. 

‘** Don’t cry, little mother,” he said. ‘‘ What can a 
fellow say? I’d vo idea you cared so much. I thought 
Roy and I were the worst used up, but you—I declare 
it’s a mean shame.” 

‘*Don't say that, Carl. 
nothing to do with it.” 

‘* Well then, he had,” blurted the boy, ‘if it pleases 
you to have it so; only I wouldn’t have thought it of 
him. My idea of God is—is—” but here Carl’s sen- 
tence abruptly stopped, perhaps for the reason that he 
found it not altogether easily completed. He stroked 


She’s a Vermilye—don’t 


plodding noodle, 


Don’t say that God had 


his sister’s hair, and murmured some comforting 
words, but started at seeing a tear froin his own eyes 
fallupon Mildrea’s sunny curis, and hastily caught up 
his hat and rushed from the house. Mildred cried 
silently for a few mivutes after Carl’s departure, then 


dried her tears and went again to the window. Cale 


was still going to and fro carrying fodder. He was 
singing another wbsurd refrain, and this one quite new 


to her: 
“Stop dat cryin’, lady, 
O stop dat sigbin’, lub, 
(oteo a fish in de ribber, 
Fiop dat fish in de tub. 


‘** Hi! Yil fo’ de young Marse Doctab, 
Yu! Yu! to’ de ole Marse Cap! 
Ole fui ne young Mars Doctab, 
He bun’ fer ter win, Marse Cap.” 

Mildred’s cheeks flushed and her eyes grew strange- 
ly bright as Cale’s triumphant chorus came plainly 
ringing over the quiet field. Marse Cap’, she knew 
well, signified her father, and Marse Doctah, young 
Roy, the medical student, whose home for years past 
had been her father’s house. Roy Ainslie was the 
orphan son of Mrs. Vermilye’sdearest friend. Smart- 
ing with a seuse of cruel ivjustice done him by Mr. 
Vermilye, Roy had left the home that he had loved 
next to his own, aud had goue away, hurt to the heart 
by those whom he had thuught to be his sincerest 
friends. 

But what did Cale know? Had he guessed her 
swect, sad secret? Was he fliuging out a word of 
sympathy and cheer on the melodious wings of his 
seemingly senseless ditty? Carlos had guessed. In- 
deed, Carlos’s blunt words lad first revealed her hidden 
secret to her own eyes. For until Carl had put it into 
words she had not known that Roy was truly the dear- 
est object of her heart. How well she Knew it now! 
ves, and all the world—her small world—seemed to 
know it. Perhaps—the thought never occurred to 
her before; it came now with strange reiterative force 
—perhaps it was because of this secret that her father 
had seemed to give credit to the ill words that lately 
had been spoken against poor Roy. Mildred could 
never persuade herself that her father truly believed 
them. She believed rather that he had allowed Aunt 
Sulpice to sway him, and to turn him against the young 
man. Her father had not seemed quite the saine man 
since the dear mother had gone from them, leaving 
poor wayward Carl and the new baby to the loving 
care of her eldest child, whom she had tenderly en- 
joined to be a little mother to both poor boys, so need- 
ing a mother’s love and care. 

Mildred saw each day more clearly how her mother 
bad moditied her father, how she had stood between 
him and the children, and shielded them by her 
gracious presence from many an asperity of manner. 
Of late Mr. Vermilye’s manner had become more arbi. 
trary, and since Aunt Sulpice’s coming, the sharpness 
and the frequent unreasonableness had become more 
frequent and more vexing. 

Aunt Sulpice had never liked Roy. His presence 
was a check, and she had schemed to be ridof it. Her 
opportunity came when all the village was wrought to 
indignation at some wanton act of desecration done in 
the village graveyard. A new made grave had been 
tumpered with. Suspicion fastened on Roy solely be- 
cause of the fact that he attended the medical lectures 
in the city near by. Ill-natured remarks were made, 
repeated and enlarged until suspicion seemed almost 
to take the form of accusation. For the unfounded 
suspicions of those with whom he had nothing in com- 
mon Roy cared but little. It was only when by cer- 
tain signs, felt rather than seen, the young man was 
made aware that his best friends were not uninfluenced 
by the general opinion, that he became concerned and 
indignantly demanded an explanation of the sudden 
change in the home atmosphere. Captain Vermilye 
cautiously avoided giving an answer that should com- 
mit bim. Aunt Sulpice was not aware of any evert 
for which the family was responsible, to cause any 
lowering of the atmosphere. Aud the young mau, 
more incensed than ever, bluntly put the question: ‘*Is 
it, then, possible that you give heed to this atrocious 
rumor, and think me to be implicated in the disgrace- 
ful affair of the graveyard?” 

‘* We must believe you innocent until you are proven 
guilty,” said Mr. Vermilye, but his tones had no cor- 
diality in them. 

‘Tt is unpleasant, to say the least,’ added Aunt 
Sulpice, with au expression that was capable of but one 
meaning. 

_* They don’t believe it,’’ blurted out Carl, angrily ; 
‘*they are only preteuding.’”’ 

‘¢Go to your room, for your insolent presumption,” 
said his father sternly. 

Roy bit his lip until the blood came in his effort to 
keep back the angry words that were upon them. 

‘I think that I am no longer welcome here,” at 
length he said, in a calm voice. ‘‘I will seek another 
home.” 


‘* As you like,’’ answered Captain Vermilye. Aunt 
Sulpice bowed stiffly. The manner of both was offen- 
sive. 

For Aunt Sulpice Roy cared nothing at all. For 
Captain Vermilye he cared much. The change in his 
manner was unaccountable at first reflection. Roy 
knew that he did not give credence to the absurd ru- 
mors afloat in the village, and was therefore assured 
that another motive than disbelief in his integrity pre- 
vailed to cause the change. Carlos, with the quick 
perception of youth, had discerned the real state of 
affairs. He saw that his father, regardless of justice 
to Roy, or of the feelings of Mildred, had chosen to 
use the popular feeling as an instrument to effect a 
separation of the young people, whom Aunt Sulpice 
informed him were becoming quite too intimate. 

Roy Ainslie had gone. And Mildred wrought her 
tasks, looked after Carlos, and mothered the dar- 
ling Bun, holding up her pretty head as brave as she 
might under the adverse skies that seemed to lower 
ali about her since the young student’s departure. She 
missed his bright presence, kindly appreciation and 
ready word of praise or encouragement. Her mother 
had loved the young man for his mother’s sake and for 
his own, and Mildred valued all her mother’s loves. 
She had not dreamed that she held for this pleasant 
compat ion of the fireside other than a sisterly regard, 
until Carl’s plain words had held up the truth to her 
startled vision. Aud now—now, as Cale’s rude refrain 
rang over the snow-spread meadows, she buried her 
face in her hands and wondered vaguely why it was 
that this sharp and sudden hurt had fallen on her 
already burdened heart. 

‘* Poor Carl!”’ she murmured with a sigh; **‘ he must 
be helped and saved at any cost. Ah, dear mamma, I 
will be true to my trust.” 

Across the fields a curling wreath of smoke arose 
from a cottage chimney. Mildred’s eyes filled with 
tears as they looked upon it. 

‘* Aunt Lucy is there, beside her quiet hearth,” mur- 
mured the young girl. ‘If 1 were only with her. I 
am so perplexed. Aunt Lucy is always helpful. I will 
go to her. She can counsel me. Carlos must not 
have hard thouchts of God. Aunt Lucy may help me 
to some light, fur myself and for him, poor boy.”’ 

Her chief thought was for Carlos, wayward, wrong- 
headed, yet surely misjudged and unfairly treated 
Carlos. She could not hope to prevent his seeing that 
his earthly father’s treatment of him was often arbi- 
trary and unjust, but oh, he must not, must not be_ 
lieve that God was aught else than just and good and 
most mercifully kind. 

‘*His ways are just and true,’’ she murmured, as, 
throwing her wrappings about her, she set out across 
the fields to the edge of the village where stood Aunt 
Lucy’s cottage. 

Mrs. Lander sat by her sitting-room window and 
watched the slender figure coming to her through the 
snow. As Mildred entered the garden gate Aunt Lucy 
opened the hospitable door and held out her hands to 
the young girl. ‘*‘ Welcome, dear child,’ she cried, as 
she kissed the sweet face held up to her. ‘* I have good 
tiuings for you.” 

Theu she drew her into the room and took off her 
wraps. 

‘¢ There, rest and warm, and read this, while I run 
to the kitchen to look after my sponge,” she said, 
placing a letter in her niece’s hands. Mildred’s fingers 
trembled as she drew the letter from its envelope. She 
knew the handwriting well. It was dated from a dis- 
tant city, but there was nopost-mark. It had come by 
hand. Ah! ‘Kindness of Caleb” was written on the 
envelope. 

Mildred remembered that her father had sent Cale 
with some blooded fowls to the market of the city 
ouly a few days before. He had returned but yester- 
day. Evidently he had seen the writer of th letter. 
This, then, accounted for the jubilant ditties of the 
morning. He had been the bearer of good news. Her 
face shone as she perused the written page : 


Dear Mildred : 


Do you not know what [ would say? I love you—I love 
you! May I not call you my own true love ? 

Our mothers were dear friends. It ismy glad remembrance 
that your mother loved and trusted me. It is my happy 
secret that one day, not many months before ber deatb, 
when, trusting to her kind, true beart my d«arest hope, she 
smiled upon me and blessed me. These were her precious 
words, dear Mildred. I bave cherished them in my heart of 
hearts ever since; ** Fulfill the promise of your youth, dear 
boy, keep yourself unspotted from the world, and you will 
become the man among men, to whom I would cheerfully 
eutrust my cbhild’s happiness. Make yourself worthy of and 
win Mildred’s love, and my fond: st blessing shail be yours.’’ 

Mildred, I have kept myself unspotted for your sake. I 
offer you a pure, whole-hearted love. 

Conscious of my own integrity, and of the good name from 
which I have sprung, I teel assured thatif you but bid me 
come I can reconcile your fatherto me. Sincethe barm that 
be seemed to mean to do me, in banishing me from his bome, 
bas been prevented, and God bas ordered it for my great 
gain that I was driven from the village? I cherish no resent- 
meat. Inthis city I fouad my Uncie Fordyce, who bas done 
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nobly by me. My future is assured. Uncle bas taken me 
into full partnersbip, with a promise of bis whole practice at 
the end of two years, when he purposes retiring from the 
practice of bis profession. If God spares my life I! shall suc- 
ceed, for | bave youth, energy, determination to win, and a 
grand opportunity. 3 

Mildred, darling, I await your answer. Say only ‘*Come,”’ 
and I will venture to win your father’s consent. | am sure 
of Cari’s and Bun’s. 

I want Carios witb me here. There isa capital chance for 
bim in our office. He ought to begin with the soring lectur: s. 
Oarl bas good stuff in him, and I trust to see him distin- 
guish bimseif in tbe profession one of these days. Dolsur 
prise you with my hopesand plaus’? Ab! I bave ch. risved 
my secret bope so long, and my uncile’s kindness had made 
my piansso possible. You will not defeat them, Mildred, my 
love? May | come and claim you, darling? 

Ever your loving Roy. 

P. S.—I have just met Cale. He will carry my letter, with 
one to Mrs. Lander, our good Aunt Lucy, whom we both 
love. R. 

Her happy tears rained down upon the precious 
letter. In her happiest moment her zladdest thought 
was that Carlos must now see how God was good and 
God’s ways justandtrue. Aunt Lucy entered the room 
and came and stood beside her. 

**Oh, aunty!” whispered Mildred, handing Roy’s 
letter to her faithful friend. ‘* And you have one, 
too.” 

‘Accept my congratulations, dearest little one,” 
said Mrs. Lander, with beaming eyes. ‘‘ It is all com- 
ing out so beautifully. Sulpice and your father will 
get on famously. They agree in loving and coddling 
little Bun. Roy and you are to be happy in your well- 
deserved prosperity, while Carlos is to have the need 
of his nature supplied in a home where love and ap- 
preciation will be more apparent than they have been 
in his own home since Sulpice’s rule. God is good, my 
child.” 

*¢ Dear aunty,” sobbed Mildred, ‘‘I never doubted his 
goodness; yet I never dreamed of his sending me hap- 
piness like this.” 

Carlos came in, his face beaming with delight. 

*“‘It’s all come to light about that graveyard busi- 
ness!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Major Rodney is as mad as a 
hornet, too, to think Roy was plagued so. He had the 
grave opened himself—had it done at night, ’cause 
*twas nobody’s business, and he didn’t care to make it 
public; never thought anybody would know of it, let 
alone blaming it on such a good fellow as Roy. I tell 
you, some folks feel cheap since the Major got back and 
has been easing his mind.”’ 

Mildred placed Roy’s letter in her brother’s hand. 

** Hooray!” shouted the youth, as his quick eye 
scanned the pages. Then he took Mildred’s face in 
his hands and kissed her on both cheeks. 

**T’ll gowith you and Roy, Milly,” he said. ‘‘I mean 
about that other part, you know. I’llownup. God 
did have to do with it, and I believe he does know best. 
There—dont cry. You shan’t be ashamed of me, 
I'll settle down to study. May you live to be proud of 
your poor, good-for-nothing Carl! God bless you, 
little mother.” 

And Aunt Lucy added earnestly, ‘‘ Ay, God bless 
you. I knew he will, for you have been true to your 
sacred trust.”’ 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THOU ali-nelpful God, reveal thyseif to us: ir not by out- 
ward tokens, if not by our s°nses, then by inward token, 
that oursouls may know thy presence; for thou hast give 
unLO us something of thyself whicn responds to thy coming. 
May that voice witnio us be syliabling thy name to-day, that 
we may cry Abba, Father. And may ail tbe affections of our 
souis, disengaged from earib, refined, purified, «xualted, reacn 
forth asso many hanas of supplication uoto thee ; and may 
we be abie to take boid upon thee in our thougtt and io our 
affection. Acod more than bim of old may we strive with the 
ange! ; may we refuse to let thee go until thou dost bless us. 
Bless us tois morning, our Father. Bebold how desolate 
mauy are; how needy allare; bow many droop; how many 
are bearing burdens that are very heavy to their fe bleness; 
how many are groping at midday ; how many are joyful even 
though they walk upon tomos ; bow mans are strong in their 
seif-conceit; bow many think this worid enough ; how many 
chew the busk. 

Lord, we beseech of thee that thy blessing mas come to all, 


and that thou wilt adapt thyself to the wants of each one. 


As every one is known by name, as thou hast insight, and 
dost discern the most secret and hidden recesses of ali beara, 
purge and cieanse them utterly, that they may be white be- 
foretbee. Treat usasif thou didst love us. Bear with our 
imperfection, and withoursin. Lift usup when we are fallen 
down. Cheer us when we are discouraged. Speak peaceable 
things to those that are fearful, and fill tbe souls of those that 
are prepared for thy comiug witb joy unutterableand full of 
glory. How wonderfu! is toy work in the human heart! 
What kingdoms thou art ruling therein! How strange is the 
silent and secret working in the souls where God wo:ks witb 
men. Goon, we beseech of thee; and more and more may 
that whieb is godiike in us prevail over that which is of tne 
@arth, eartby; until we are prepared to go forth and become 
as tne sous of God. 

We ask thy biessing to rest upon every one here represent- 
ed this morning ; upon all the households that are represent- 


ed here. May thy blessing descend upon each one of them, 
that all quarrelsomeness, and all rudeness, and all ugliness of 
the flesh may be purged away from them, and that perfect 
love and peace and joy may abide und r every roof; and may 
there be no bousehold that is not prepared, at any hour, day 
or night, to receive the visitation of the Lord. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt enable thy servants who 
are rearing childrea for thee and for eternity so to live as 
that their life shall exalt and purify; and may they see their 
children grow up inthe fear of the Lord,in ail bonor, in all 
truth, in all fidelity. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all the dear little 
children; and as thou didst take them in thine arms and hold 
them and caress them,so put thine arms spiritually about 
them. 

Sanctify the cradle; and sanctify those tbat bear in their 
bosoms the young; and may the peace of God which passeth 
a:l understanding be with them, and abide with them. 

We pray tbat thy blessing may rest upon all that are teacb- 
ing the young in our schools and in our homes: apd we pray 
that they may be more wortby of their vocation; that they 
may bear for others; that they may be willing to sacrifice 
their own comfort for the good of those around about them. 
In all humility, in all perseverance, io all patience and long- 
suffering, may they bear the tidings of grace to their schol- 
ars. And while they teacn them tne letter may their spirit 
teach them the spirit. ; 

We pray that thy biessing may rest upon all the interests of 
this church. Accept ourtbanksgiving forthe past, for all 
the work that thou hast done by thy seryants; for all those 
that have been called out of darkness into light: for all the 
comforts and cousolations that have gone forth from tbis 
sanctuary to the ends Of the earth; and we pray that tne 
future may be more divine than tbe pust has been. May the 
truth be more purely sifted from error. We beseech of thee 
that thou will grant fortbis yeara greatinogatnhering. May 
those that are intwilight come forth into the full sunlight of 
hope. 

We beseech of thee that thou wilt grant that all the 
churches of this city may be r- vived, and tnat thy blessing 
may rest on allthy servants who preach the Gospel in them, 
and upon all the members of these churches. May all frets. 
all divisions, all things that are malign, be taken out of the 
way. 

We pray for our whoie land. We pray that thou wilt hold 
the hearts of tnis great people and temper them tothe things 
that are true and wise and just, and that thou wilt overruleall 
tendencies for the honor of tby name and for the weifare of 
mankind. 

We pray that thou wilt b «ss the President of these United 
Siatesani bring bim back again from his wide journeyings 
to the place appointed for autbority. Bless al! those who are 
joined wi b him it government. S8Kless the Congress that is 
assembled. Biess all legislatures, and govercors, and judges. 
and magistrates. Bless all preachers, all teachers, all editers 
and all that send forth the light of knowledgein'o the world. 
And grant that this great nation miay stand fora purer civil- 
ization than was ever known before. 

Bless the nation upon our borders. Bless all the nations 
abroad and across the sea. Expeciaily bless that great people 
from whom we have descended. So govern for hberty, tor 
civilization and for true religion in allthe earth. May thy 
kingdom come and thy wiil be done everywhere, until the 
whole world sha'l see thy salvation. 

And to the Father, the Son and Holy Spirit, sball be ever- 
lasting praises. Amen. 


3 SERMON. 
THE REAL AND THE IDEAL* 


‘‘ Forthe good that I would, I do not; but the evil which I 
would not, that I vil., 19. 

‘*Porthe law of the Spirit of lite in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free from the law of sin and deatb.’’—Rom. viii., 2. 

AM going to speak about the struggle which is for- 
: ever going on between the actual and the ideal. 
There is a faculty in the human mind which philoso- 
phers have named ideality. Its influence is universal 
and very great, though differing in degree in different 
people. Its importance has seldom, if ever, been rightly 
estimated. It has been supposed to be rather an em- 
bellishment, or a source of embellishment and beauty 
in the mind; but it pervades the whole realm of reason, 
and so of philosophy, and so of art, and so of the 
sciences, and so of the beautiful in conduct, and so of 
the whole kingdom of morality in character, and so of 
the whole sphere of religion. It has been, through 
man’s ignorance, the oppressor of the human mind, 
although it was created to be the emancipator of men. 

Ideality cannot be defined; it can only be described. 
It inspires a conception of perfectness. It is that 
quality of the mind which figures to our inward self 
something higher and more perfect than the actual, 
but along the line of the nature of the actual. It forms 
an ideal in the mind of qualities in their highest and 
most perfect form. It stands over against literality— 
over against the actual; showing all forms, all colors, 
all conduct, all things, not as they are but as they 
might be. It is that quality which enables the mind 
to give to things the element of perfectness in beauty, 
in symmetry, in harmony, in purity. Jdea and act are 
antitheses in actual experience. We constantly strive 
to raise facts and actions to a higher reality which we 
conceive of; and to change bigher conceptions or im- 
aginations into acts. 

See how this principle of ideality operates upon mat- 
ter. A diamond in the roughis hardly better than a 
quartz crystal; but the lapidary sees in it a blazing 
star and cuts away the surface to let it out. He has 
an idea, and he reproduces it on his wheel. Then how 
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much higher is the diamond than it was in its rude and 
undeveloped state! A poet, beholding that diamond, 
forms the conception of a brilliant stone such as no 
diamond in this world ever equaled in brilliancy. He 
idealizes it. 

This quality of idealizing things, or carrying them 
up beyond the bounds of the actual, which is often low, 
and poor, and barren, and mean, and fruitless; this art 
of creating, as it were, in the air, over everything, its 
resurrection image, its perfected state, its highest con- 
dition—this quality is at work upon society all the 
time. Itis the root of refinement in language: It is 
at workupondress. It suggests ayreeable intercourse, 
polished manners, finer speech, and better habits of 
interchange in society. It removes conduct far away 
from the gross and the vulgar and gives a conception 
of honorable life under which the family becomes lord- 
lier and nobler. It presents a view of the sweetness of 
affection which makes love more cleansing, more ele-— 
vating, more stimulating. 

This principle of the ideal or invisible moreover is 
the root-stock of faith in its adaptation to ordinary 
life. Faith is only one of a genus of qualities. It is 
a special, not a generic. It is that quality of the 
mind by which we see that which is not to be seen; or 
rather by which we see an idea rather than a thing, 
and discern relations and conditions that are trans- 
cendent, above all that nature knows, or that the ordi- 
nary forms of society and the ordinary thoughts of 
men have created and incarnated. There is a tendency 
in the soul of a man to imitate the Creator, and to go 
forth perpetualiy creating. 

We hear men talking of reveries and poets’ dreams. 
I tell you, the best things that ever live in this world, 
after all, are the things that men themselves create, 
and that fill the air around about them with strange 
thoughts and noble desires, and with higher and 
sweeter intercourse than ever the vulgar necessities 
of life permit. Forin the air all is pure; that is di- 
vine which is created by our thought; while the ex- 
igencies of our bodies, the coarse materials of life, the 
routine of business, the ten thousand interrupting and 
jarring elements of life, keep the actual down to a very 
low grade, comparatively speaking. I can build the 
celestial city; I can hew out of amethyst the wal!s 
thereof ; [can pave the streets with all precious stones; 
I can put angels there, though no angel ever dawned 
upon my vision ; I can create them; at a breath they 
fly away ; and I evoke them ; and they go again, in all 
forms, With all expressions, and in every language. I 
glory in things that I can create. As beautiful are 
they to me as the etching of the winter on the window- 
pane. Wonderful is the power of imagination; and 
when allied to beautiful sounds, and working in the 
interest of affection, and still more when working in 
spiritual directions, it ranges eternity, and is only 
second to the crowned God—for we are the sons of 
God. 3 

Now, this quality of imagination, the ideal, enters 
into morality and into. religion, both for their elevation 
and for their vexation; and of sincere and earnest 
Christians I venture to say that four fifths might trace 
their distresses and troubles simply to not knowing 
the difference between ideal or possible standards of 
conduct and real standards of conduct; for a man’s 
ideal may be immeasurably above his competency to 
perform; and he may sigh, as Paul sighed, ‘‘ The good 
that I would, Ido not.”” Not Paul alone, but a great 
company go with you there. Ten thousand times ten 
thousand men would bear witness willingly, ‘* The 
good that I would, I do not,” and would join with him 
in saying, ‘‘ The evil which I would not, that I do.” 

Is there anything, this morning, that seems to you 
meaner than a lie? And yet you will tell lies before 
Saturday comes around, and be ashamed of it, and. 
wish you had not, and swear that you will never do it 
again, and then do it. There is not a man here who 
has not a sense of what is honorable between man and 
man; but you are jostled by anger, by rivalry, by 
fear, by some burst of avarice; and the vision fades in 
the actual, and goes out; and you enter into a-vulgar 
bargain with your neighbor by which you gain and he 
loses; and if the grace of God is with you you are 
ashamed of it. So all the way through life, when I 
would have spoken softly I have spoken harshly; 
when I would have been mild I have been stern; when 
I would have abandoned my own couvenience and 
sprung to the succor of those that were more needy 
than I, with dull reluctance I have remained supine. 

All the way through life we are perpetually making 
a sparkling heaven of things that we do not realize; 
and we are perpetually, in retrospect, seeing that we 
do the things which we would not. So thut Paul’s 
experience is not his alone. No man’s real conduct 
comes up tu his ideal of conduct, if he has the slight- 
est faculty and exercise of ideality. Iam slow to think 
that a man can be so absolutely barren of this divine 
creative quality as that he can conceive of nothing 
better than that which he is and that which he does, 
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How very low, how very poor, how very unfruitful a 
man must be who lives upon so low a level that he 
never has a sight of anything higher than that which 
he every dav does! He eats, and drinks, and sleeps, 
and eats, and drinks, and sleeps; and hé and the swine 
are on one common level. There is nothing more of 
him than of them. A man without a desire is not a 
man; he is an animal. 

This is the ever-recurring experience of men from 
day to day. As at home he reviews his daily course, 
what man has not, in retrospect of action as compared 
with purpose, much to lament? How, in our social 
life, we are perpetually coming short of all that which 
we meant to carry into social life! How incomplete 
and unrich is our domestic life as compared with what 
we intended it to be! How, in our business life, are 
we rebuked when, day by day, looking back, we s:e 
the bright hopes untarnished hanging over the rude 
performance! If, when a musician creates a tune, and 
writes it, and listens to it, he says, ‘‘ Oh, how inferior 
is this incarnation of my thought to the thought itself! 
It was winged when I heard it with my invisible ear, 
but it creeps as I hear it with my visible ear.” If such 
is the feeling of every child of genius, not only in mnu- 
sic but in poetry, in drama and in art, how much more 
is it the feeling of men in regard to all moral quality, 
all social observance, and the infinite filling up of their 
ideal life! And there is a perpetual struggle going on 
in the attempt to harmonize the ideal with the real 
and actual. 

This is the very groundwork of religious endeavor; 
and it works both ways. A man that is honestly and 
generously trying to conform his inward and outward 
life to the principles and rules of Christ must become 
a miserable man. I cannot conceive of anything so 
horrible to a fine-strung and sensitive nature as to 
have avery vivid ideal of the great, the everlasting, 
the all-branching principle of love, as made manifest 
and taught by Christ, clear, sharp, universal, incres- 
cent, radiant, and then to measure by that conception 
the actual development of the principle of love in his 
own life. For two things take place. As ideality 
takes on the colors of things beautiful, so it Intensifies 
the colors of things ugly. When a man with a vivid 
imagination, sensitive to impressions, looks upon his 
performance. upon the things in his conduct that are 


| 


in June. They have got to wait until October, some 
of them; some of them until November—yea, and some 
of them until late in the winter, before they mpen. 
Nature must have time to complete her work upon 
them before they can come to ripeness. And a man 
wants, in every process of his development, to wait for 
its ripeness. 

When a young man comes to the office, having just 
graduated from the law school, nobody expects him to 
be an old-headed lawyer at the beginning. He may 
have the making of one; but there must be a great deal 
of unfolding and development by which he shall come 
to it. | 

No man imputes blame to the child because he does 
not know the exercise of the sword, of the horse, or of 
the gymnasium at first. We do not call the not know- 
ing these things at the beginning acrime. We wait 
for him to develop the knowledge before we censure 
or criticise him for not having it. 

We wait for man’s intellectual development in all its 
processes, and, if they are willing to go on, the steps by 
which they go on are not accounted to them as imper- 
fections, in a penal or guilty sense; how much more 
time does it require to evolve the higher aud more 
transcendent qualities of the moral and spiritual, the 
ineffable and invisible life! How much more time does 
it require for the development of conscience and of 
judgment, for the combination of both, and for the ir- 
radiation of the element of beauty through the hard 
outlines of mere factuality! And yet it is supposed 
that when a man is converted the whole weight of re- 
sponsibility instantly rests upon him from that very day 
and time; and men feel, ‘‘ ThereI come short ; there I 
overreach; and God sets down great black marks 
against ne ;” and one and another give up, and Chris- 
tians go into frequent retiracy. 

Now, rawness is not sinfulnesss There is a great 
deal of difference between imperfection and disobedi- 
ence. Where a man knows what he ought to be or 
what he ought to do, and it lies within the sphere of 


_his competency, and he deliberately omits it, that is a 


low and mean, upon his faults, upon his sins, they , 
have to him an intensity, a cutting edge, a meaning, a ) 


condemnatory power, such as ordinary men do not 
perceive, and such as men never perceive except 
through this element of ideality, or the principle of 
faith applied to troral conduct. To some men the 
sense of the magnitude of their sins is like the rolling 
of the sea. The voice of self-condemnation that beats 
forever on the shore of their actual life never hushes 


its condemnatory note, and people say, ‘* Why, what a | 


sense they have of the sinfulness of sin!” It is when 
the imagination, the ideal, comes down and, gives a 


heightened glory to truth that transgression becomes | 


intolerable and unbearable; and many persons are so 
weighed down by it that it deranges their whole bal- 
ance of mind. 
it, the intensities of it, the beauties of it, the desira- 


sin: but to omit to be or to do what one ought to be or 
to do is not a sin in one who is not competent or who 
does not know. The complications of conduct and 
all other parts of human life are graded to a gradual 
scale of development. Unintentional failures to fulfill 
one’s true destiny in life may be called infirmities, or 
they may be called imperfections ; but they should not 
be called. sins. 

I wonder if those old men who have written some of 
our theological works have read tbe Psalms. It makes 
me ashamed to think how much more the writer of the 
Psalms knew than we do: 


**As the heaven is high above the earth, so great is bis 
mercy toward them that fear him. As far asthe east is from 
the west, so far hath he removed our transgressions from us. 
Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. For he knoweth our frame; be remem- 
bereth that we are dust. As for man, his days are as grass: 
asa flower of the field so he flourisueth. Four the wind pass- 
eth over it and it is gone; and the place thereof shall know 


_itno more. But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 


The glory of the right, the varieties of , 


bleness of it, allits claims upon men are so heightened © 


that a man is as if he were without wings and were 
told to fly over a mountain; and he says, ‘‘I cannot 
fiy.”’ 


Ifa man stands over against duty with such a. 


sense of utter helplessness and unproductiveness he is | 
administration of a God that pities as a father pities, 


almost in despair. 

We know, for instance, what a sweet disposition is 
as we see it in other people; and men say, ‘* You 
should have such a disposition as that.” Itis taken 
for granted that a man can just say to himself, ‘‘Now, 
be truthful, he generous, be patient, be gentle,” in or- 
der to be truthful, and generous. and patient and gen- 
tle. Well, if.acannon ball should be fired through this 
organ, and I should say, ‘‘ Return, you ball; and you, 
broken pipes, get up and put yourselves in your 
places,” it would not be any more absurd than it would 
be for a man that is richly endowed, in strong health 
and high vitality, to say to himself, ‘*‘ Now, everything 
in me has got to be harmonious at once.” Harmony 
in a man is the result of a life-long education and drill 
—an education and a drill which, while they have in 
them elements of responsibility, and penal elements 
following responsibility, yet, after all, do not regard 
the man’s imperfections as transgressions, although it 
is upon this very ground that more mournefs sit than 
upon almost any other. 

A man feels, ‘‘It was my duty to have acted thus 
and so.”’ Yes, it was your duty to bave acted thus and 
so, just as it is the duty of my apple-trees to bear fruit; 
but my apple-trees will not bear fruit until they are 
grown. I put out about forty this Fall, and I would be 
a fool if I should look for fruit from them next spring. 
God is a better husbandman than I am, and he does not 
look for the fruit in one sort of a man that he does in 
another sort of a man; and when men go out to bear. 
fruit he does not expect that the fruits will all be ripe 


| everlasting upon them that fear him, and as righteousness 


unto children’s children.” 

It is under the arch and canopy of this God that I 
stand, and it is under the benediction of this God that 
I say to nervous consciences and to self-condemnatory 
people, who do fear God and do desire to obey his com- 
mandments but who are constantly stumbling from im- 
perfections, Be not ashamed; for you are under the 


and that waits and bears with the world’s imperfec- 
tions as a schoolmaster waits and bears with the im- 
perfections of his scholars. If a child of eight years 
old cannot write a fine hand, how shall a man without 
a period of education write the invisible letters that 
come from the inspiration of God’s Spirit? 

The attempt to realize ideal conceptions of life is 
generally more perfect, or nearer perfection, in great 
natures; and great natures have been at once the stars 
that guided human nature upward by idealizing dispo- 
sition, and the comets that have fallen on human na- 
ture and blasted man’s hopes. The higher you carry 
any nature in this world, making it manifest to men, 
the more it opens up a path of possibilities to them. 
When a man can be, or do, or say, what nobody has 
been, or done, or said before, I think men are tempted 
to follow him, and will succeed in various degrees; 
but when these men who bring the ideal into reality, 
when these men who lead the way for generations— 
when these men take their peculiar endowments of 
poetry and reason and inspiration and turn around 
aud make them to be the rule, or when injudicious 
commentators make them to be the rule, then they 
become the oppressors of the weak. | 
Jonathan Edwards was a type of Christianity that 
flew—not one that crawled or climbed—and he in his 
writings has developed a conception of possible being. 
It is transcendent literature that we cannot afford to 


lose: and yet, you let men take Edwards’s writing to 


_ test themselves by, and it will drive nineteen out of 


day, it is a misuse of language. 


say, ‘*I cannot.” 


every twenty, nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand, into despair; and they will say, ‘If 
that is the test of being a Christian I am not one, and 
I never can be one.” 
notion of God, of his care of men, of his administration 
of the world, of his relation to time and eternity, and 
to all sects and persons, is applied to our future life, 
when we let our faith or imagination, working in the 
direction of moral qualities, sprinkle the whole heaven 
to our eye, how far beyond all ordinary scope of human 
elements these are painted to us; and we are as little 
children in the presence of things spiritual; and it is 
utterly impossible that we should realize them. We 
can conceive of them in an imaginative way; but to 
bring them down and measure ourselves by them is a 
task which we are not capable of performing. 
great and fine natures are likely to suffer and to make 
suffering by their ideality. They raise up before them- 
selves what they call their conception of the law of 
God; and they are coming short_of that law all the 
time—that law which they see when they are poets 
and idealists; and they make themselves wretched. 
That is one of the origins of the self depreciating 
literature which we see in circulation. There may be 
times in a man’s life, once in a great while, during 
some revolutionary period, when he may fitly speak of 
himself as clad in ‘‘filthy rags,” or of his righteousness 
as ‘filthy It is true in a poetic sense. Such 
is the magnification of intense passion acting under 
the influence of ideality, and it is adopted into the par- 
lance of the church; but when every deacon and every 
venerable Christian gets up and talks about it every 
The expression never 
was meant for any such use as that. Whena mother 
gives night and day to her little child, and sacrifices 
herself for it, that is not filthy rags. When aman suf- 
fers rather than let another suffer, that is not filthy 
rags. When aman, at his own cost, speaks the truth, 
that is not filthy rags. When a man maintains his 


honor under provocation and contempt, that is not- 


filthy rags. Such ause of the term is absurd. Here 
a poetic idea, borrowed from an emergency, from ex- 
ternal conditions, the language of intensified and 
burning passion, is reduced to literality; and it is 
abominable. The worst of-it is that the men who use 
it in this way do not believe it. They talk about their 
‘‘ filthy rags; but you talk to them about their being 
filthy, and see what the outcome will be: it will not 
be grace. And by holding up this conception before 
the young and the callow, before the weak and the in- 
firm, we shut the door of heaven. We make the way 
of life so difficult and so dangerous, we make the de- 
mand upon Christian experience so operose, and we 
make it so awful to attempt to be obedient to the law 
of God, that many persons shrink back, discouraged, 
It throws a pall over the Chris- 
tian life; whereas the voice of wisdom sounding 
through the ages, says, ‘‘ All her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” ‘*Come 
unto me,” says the great Master, ‘‘ and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke; itis easy. Take my burden; it 
is light.” 

The way of religion is a great deal easier than the 
way of nature. The way upward is a great deal easter 
than the way downward. At every step gained the 
complication grows less, and the impulse grows more. 
The heavens become clear, and we see that the storm 
lies low, and that all above is the bright shining of 
God’s love. The religion of the New Testament is 
hopeful. It is dark to only one class of men—t those 
who know what it is and what it demands, and whose 
reason recognizes it as being holy, just and good, but 
who deliberately say, ‘‘ I will have none of it.” They 
are on the same plane with him who knows very well 
what fire is, but who says, ‘‘ I do not care, I will walk 
in the fire.’’ So he can, and he will take the conse- 
quences. They are on the same plane with the man 
who says, ‘‘ I know that drink fires the blood; never- 
theless I will drink;” or with the man who says, ‘I 
know that a sluggard will find a miserable old age; 
but I like to be lazy, and I will be a sluggard.” So it 
is throughout the whole sphere of God’s law of moral 
conduct. God says to every man that wants to learn, 
‘‘T will give you time, opportunity and encouragement: 
and I will forgive all your infirmities and transgres- 
sions so long as your face is toward the heavenly 
iand;” but if aman says, ‘‘I do not care for the heay- 
enly land,” and does not strive to rise toward it, but 
follows his own devices, woe be to him. 

I had a second text, which I must not forget. My 
first text was, ‘‘ For the good that I would, I do not; 
but the evil which I would not, that dol.” We are 
forever in trouble between ideality and actuality; and 
we are constantly playing backward and forward be- 
tween the one and the other with perpetual distress. 
But now comes another voice: ‘‘ For the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from 
the law of sin and death:” 7 

What is there in the worship of Jesus Christ that 


When this refined and idealized | 
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sets a man free from bicker and pain and -orrow? It 
is love and benignity. What are love an! benignity? 
They are the opposite of that cursed idea of the Roman 
law. From the Roman mind we have derived a false 
philosophy which substantially treats the universe as 
if the laws that are so inflexible in gravitation, in light 
and in heat went into the social sphere. 

Nature begins with dead matter, and goes up first by 
crystalline forms, and then by vegetable forms, and 
then by animal forms; but you never know what nature 
is until you come to the human mind. That is nature 
with a witness. In the lower developments of nature 
laws are inflexible; but in the higher developments it 
is not so. When I deal with granite in the bottom of 
the well on my farm, I drill a hole in the rock and put 
in powder, and blow it up; but do T blow my children 
up in that way when I want to go deeper into their 
atfections? I resort to no such procedure with them. 
How dol deal with my children under such circum- 
stances? I bring the light of love to bear upon thet. 
I work in them by personal influence. 

Social intercourse is the law of mankind, and the law 
of social intercourse is brought into the world through 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The administration of God 
through him tothe human heartis just such an ad- 
ministration as that which exists in the family; only it 
is infinitely nobler, purer, deeper and stronger in every 
affection than is the administration of any family. He 
is as a father dealing with his children, but dealing 
with them not according to material law but accord- 
ing to his nature. The father waits for the dull one 
and checks the too eager one, and encourages the im- 
perfect one, that they may be more perfect to-morrow. 
fle loves them all, and helps them all the way, 
bringing to bear upon them the whole force of his ex- 
perience, and the whole stimulus of his presence, and 
doing everything in his power to unfold them. Christ 
soverns the whole human family, bringing the force of 
2ll manner of higher motives to bear uponit; and he 
waits while men are developing; and be helps them 
step by step; and the moment a man says, ‘*Lord Jesus, 
1 am in your school,”’ that moment Christ says to him, 
‘*T shall treat you as a son henceforth; and henceforth 
I shall call you not a servant but a friend—for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth. If you come 
into my school in earnest, and are willing to learn, 
there is no more trouble for you. I shall not account 
your mistakes to you.” Says the Old Testament, 
‘They shall be sunk as a millstone in the sea. I will 
never make mention of them.”’ God says to every will- 
ing soul that wants to build himself up in purity for 
time and for eternity, and will enter into the school of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘*‘ You come under an adminis- 
tration of love that is patient, and forbearing, and 
stimulating, and helpful in every possible way.” 

There is po room for sorrow under such an adminis- 
tration, except in so far as you do not come up to your 
ideal and in so far as you do not come into obedience 
to the Friend that you love better than your own life. 
In these things there is ground for sorrow, but in 
nothing else. Yet aman remains out of Christ who 
pleases to place himself under an administration of 
rigorous law. The moment a man gives himself into 
the hands of Jesus Christ he places himself under an 
administration of universal law, and is dealt with 
thereafter as a willing scholar is dealt with, by gentle- 
ness and infinite patience. Oh, the patience of God as 
manifested in the ministrations of Christ! Oh, the 
wonder of spiritual inspiration that is invisible, but 
that is going on everywhere! Oh, the grandeur of 
God’s perfect government! And oh, the glory of that 
God who is behind them all, and is pouring down upon 
the hearts of men those influences which shall tend to 
drive them up toward intelligence, toward morality, 
toward beauty, toward purity, toward divinity, and 
toward immortality! 

Stay not, then, in the realm of nature. Seek to 
enter into the kingdom of grace. But no man can in 
one single moment become a Christian. He can, how- 
ever, begin to be a Christian at once, No man can 
with one single step go from here to New York; but 
he can take the first step, and follow that with other 
steps; and a sufficient number of them will bring him 
to New York. So when a man is converted, he simply 
begins. He begins to find out the will of God, and he 
begins to say: ‘‘ The Lord loves me.” You may begin 
to be a Christian to-day, though you may not be able 
to put on all the beautiful garments now that you will 
by and by. 

First, the weaver threads his loom with the long 
lines of beautiful thread; next he picks out the various 
colors, and puts them upon the quills, and arranges 
them; and then with his shuttle he begins his work; 
and every day shows a line here and a line there; and 
slowly the fabric is filled up, and the fizure begins to 
make itself apparent. To-morrow, and the next day, 
if you unroll it, you will see what the pattern is to be; 
and if he goes on and weaves to the end the garment 
will be perfect. This is the way we weave our earthly 

robes; and it is a fit illustration of the way in which 


Wwe are weaving the robes of righteousness. We are 
doing it stroke by stroke, under the administration of 
a loving and patiently waiting God, with the hope and 
promise of everlasting salvation. 


Science and Art. 


THE HOLMAN HUNT PICTURE. 

‘*The Shadow of Death” is the mystical subject of 
Holman Hunt’s celebrated picture now exhibited at 
No. 3 East Fourteenth Street. Its reputation pre- 
ceded it, crossing the ocean ae and from time 


to time we had ‘earned of the artist’s protracted resi- 
dence and his patient and devout studies in and about 
Jerusalem—studies developing the learning of the an- 
tiquary, the enthusiasm of the artist, and the fervor 
of religious belief, until we had come to share in the 


hopeful expectation of a latter-day triumph for Chris- 


tian art. In this temper we have studied the picture; 
and not under these considerations alone, for stretch- 
ing over a reach olf almost thirty years, at intervals, 
the Scape Goat, the Pot of Basil, the Light of the 
World, and Christ with the Dectors inthe Temple, 
have given us occasion for fresh thought, and Holman 
Hunt had become a name of promise for some waiting 
achievement which should re-establish on deeper foun- 
dations the spiritual dignity of Christian art. It is 
not easy to dismiss the silent pressure of such a 
prestige and look through unbiased eyes upon sucha 
picture. 

The title is at first confusing and bewiiders; for we 
go through dark halls, past silent attendants, and 
enter a hushed apartment, receiving its only illumina- 
tion from the hidden line of gas jets above the large 
canvas—and the canvas and frame terminate a 
gloomy perspective of dark stuff hangings which have 
a dismal suggestion of ‘‘ lying in state.” 

Our eyes rest on the great picture which itself radi- 
ates and glows with the hottest sunlight of a sub-tropi- 
cal afternoon, until we wonder where the ** Shadow of 
Death” lurks in such a fiery melten atmosphere. But 
the artist has perhaps unconsciously, under inverted 
conditions, provoked the same sense of incongruity in 
“The Light of the World,” where starlight, gisom, 
and all the doleful accessories of night in a desolate 
ghostly garden constitute the dramatic clements of ex- 
pression. Besides there is place here for an earnest 
protest against all this wretched paraphernalia of 
darkened rooms, and funeral draperies, and the burst 
of hidden burners, blazing down with false lights over 
a picture. Any work worth exhibiting can bear the 
daylight—the light, indeed, in which it was produced, 
and under which it was meant totellits story. For 
this meretricious glare positively falsifies. Colors are 
distorted from their chromatic relations, chiaroscuro 
turns into mirage, and true perception becomes iin- 
possible. If the dealers’ interests seem bettered by 
these misleading accessories, the interests of true art 
are jeopardized, for what engraving can in the remot- 
est degree perpetuate the strained and exaggerated 
impression of a picture—if selling engravings is the 
objective point—or what picture can bear up under 
the collapse when the gas is turned off and the clear 
daylight let in? 

Inevery great work of art two things are indispen- 
sable: there must be a story worth telling, and then it 
must be told with truth, energy and beauty. Under the 
constraint of these imperative canons of criticism, we 
shall find our task beset with difficulties. For such a 
deliberate growth of Holman Hunt’s manly and rever- 
ent genius cannot be dismissed in a flippant humor. 
Whatever conclusions we may reach, it demands in- 
telligent reflection and that homage of attention we 
involuntarily pay all spirited effort. Thereis no shop- 
work before us. For once we are well out of the at- 
mosphere of properties, bric-a-brac, and no studio 
shuts in our vision. Possibly the best attempts at 
artistic realism are here, and we here may look upon 
all that Jerusalem and its outlying landscape can con- 
tribute to any effort toward reconstructing the time 
and presence and life of the carpenter’s son. The be- 
holder looks in at the widely opened door of a carpen- 
ter’s shop, face to face in startling nearness to the 
person of the young Jesus, who has just Jeft a board 
half sawed on the rest, and raised himself with visible 
effort to his full height, erect, with arms extended, 
hands raised and spread, and face turned full into the 
level flood of sunlight which wraps his almost naked 
person in a tawny glow. The head is thrown a little 
upward and ejaculations of prayer and thanksgiving 
escape his lips, while the eager blue eyes look upon 
things invisible. At the left, and in the same line with 
her son, Kveels the Virgin Mother, busied in looking 
at a casket eontaining the gifts of the Magii, when 
her attention has been seized by a portentous 
shadow on the wall fallen from the body of Jesus. 
The concurrence of a horizontal beam and implements 
of his craft, arranged slong the wall behind him, sug- 


gest plainly enough the outlines of a cross from which 
the shadow of Christ seems hanging; and this malign 
forecasting of doom has pierced the heart of Mary, 
whose face is turned toward it, with the anguish of 
the coming sacrifice. This is in substance the motive 
of the picture: everything else is subordinate and ac- . 
cessory. The weariness and toil of Jesus in his fa- 
ther’s shop, bent under its burdens, and looking heaven- 
ward for refreshment, touches with nouncertain note 
the sanctity of labor, and the dignity and duty. Every. 
worker can read and understand thus much. _ 

The ‘‘ Shadow,” too, is there of divine satisfaction 
and suffering for the sins of the whole world, of the 
shepherd who gave himself for his sheep, and en- 
throned himself upon the cross, King forever of both 
death and life. This story, too, is worth the telling, 
and reaches every man in whom the issues of life and 
death are bound up together. All this was clearly in 
the purpose of the artist. It stands out as the very 
substance of what he has to communicate. Certainly 
itis not easy to compass more exalted themes. At 
the back of the shop against the wall we see the end 
of a carpenter’s bench, with tools strewn about, while 
a window of two narrow arched lights pierces the wall. 
The dense blue of the sky through the left opening is 
made to serve as a halo about the head of Jesus ; while 
the panoramic sketch of landscape beyond gives truth- 
fully the outlook of the hills of Galilee reaching as far 
as the hills of Gilboa. Upon a shelf under the window 
lie two pomegranates and a slender roll of the Scrip- 
tures. The flooris much littered with rubbish and 
shavings, while the red fillet has fallen from the head 
of Jesus and lies at his feet, 

But we hesitate as we study the ensemble, for a 
strange inrest and disquiet seize upon us at the out- 
set. Without venturing any coinment upon the techni- 
cal or anatomical points of the composition, as hardly 
worth while among larger things, we are startled by 
the attitude of the Christ. It is almost convulsive, at 
least painful and suggestive of pain. Besides it is too 
wearisome for endurance or contemplation. There is 
no majesty of repose or of conscious powers in repose. 
It demands explanation; besides the face and brow 
suggest the enthusiast and fanatic rather than Creator 
and Judge of all things and men. One in whom all the 
fullness of the Godhead dwelt bodily would seemingly 
express himself in an ineffable tranquillity. Then we 


shrink from the almost nakedness of the body. Cer- 


tainly the conditions of toil do not require it, and the 
decencies of domestic life are offended by it, and noth- 
ing can be clearer than the assumption that Mr. Hunt 
had vo thought of degrading his transcendent subject 
toa mere anatomical study of the nude. We at once 
feel that much is lost of possible dignity and sugges- 
tiveness by this disrobing. Only once in all bis history 
can we bring ourselves to contemplate it, and then at 
the foot of the cross. Remembering the figure of 
Christ, in the Light of the World, so tenderly draped 
in his priestly garment, we feel that now the artist 
moves under some esthetic coercion, and we find it at 
once when we recall the figure of the crucified shadow. 
This compels the nudity; and we ask whether the art- 
ist has chosen the best way of telling his story when 
this dennded figure confronts us. At best our senti- 
ments of fitness and #sthetic harmony suffer violence. 
Again, we ask where is that marvelous face of the boy 
of twelve years, disputing in the temple? With all its 
supernatural insight and beauty, we may look for a 
grander ripening and adolescence than we see before us, 
for the head and face of this figure have a very differ- 
ent personality, and inexpressibly feebler. Had the 
artist bethought himself, and given us that child in the 
tender glory of young manhood, his work would have 
reached a vastly higher measure of power. It 1s also 
incredible, or jars against the simpler probabilities, 
that those priceless souvenirs of his infancy should 
find place in this open, squalid shop. They would be 
enshrined ia the safest, innermost sanctuary of home. 
Realism and probability both suffer violence here, and 
we feel] a new strain in the telling of the story. 

The mysticism of intention also seems forced, for 
the star opening above the twin lights remotely sug- 
gests the Star of Bethlehem, and the curled shaving 
under his foot still more faintly typifies the crushing 
of the old Serpent under the mastery of Christ. 

There is also a sense of triviality and pedantry ip 
such painstaking treatment of some scores of shavings 
as a running to waste of gifts, not to mention the 
crowded and uncomfortable hurly-burly on the floor 
and in the lower space of the apartment. Indeed, this 
excess of unimportant and needless ‘‘ business” of this 
sort, while showing well enough what did not need 
demonstration—i. e., the fidelity and technical skill of 
the artist—justifies grave censure for absence of sim- 
plicity in composition. It is unimportant how much 
the artist received for this great work, or who have 
subscribed for the engraving. It will, however, do 
any Christian man or woman no litule good to visit 
often and study reverently this great, if not the great- 
est, work of Holman Hunt. 
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Religions Fetus. 


The Case of Prof. Robertson Smith.—The special meeting 
of the Commission of Assembly of the Free Church met 
cently in Edinburgh to receive the report of the Com- 
ynittee appointed in August last to examine Prof. Robert- 
son Smith’s new articles in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
on ** Hebrew Language and Literature.’’ The report does 
not impute to Prof Smith the intention of assailing the 
integrity and- authority of Scripture in the objectionable 
articles, but asserts that the statements made by bim in 
many particulars are such as can hardly fail to produce 
upon the minds of readers the impression that Scripture 
does not present a reliable statement of truth, and that 
(jod is not the author of it. The particulars in which 
Prof. Smith’s writings are liable to objection are thus 
classified: Passages in which the books of Scripture are 
spoken of in an irreverent manner; passages in which 
they are spoken of in such a way as to render it very dif- 
ticult for readers to regard God as the autbor of them: 
passages which naturally suggest that Scripture does not 


give an authentic narrative of facts or actual occurrences; | 


and passages which discredit prophecy in its predictive 
aspect. Under each of these heads passages are quoted to 
justify the charge. Prof. Smith says that Ezra and Nehe- 
“are singularly destitute of literary. merit.” He 
cays that two chapters of Isaiah ‘‘se+m to have been first 
published as literary broadsides.’’ He speaks of the ‘* fan- 
tastic symbolic imagery’ of the spoken prophecy revived 
after the exile. The ‘‘Song of Solomon” is a “‘lyric 
drama” which ‘‘has suffered mucb from interpolations.’’ 
“The History of Jonah’ is a ‘‘parable;”’ Ruth is ‘a 
graceful prose idyl;’’ Eber in Genesis is not an actual per- 
scnage, but aa “ethnological or geographical abstraction.” 
The conclusion of the report is to the eff- et that the whole 
tendency of the writings is fitted to throw the Old Testa- 
ment history into confusion, and at least to weaken, if 
not to destroy, the very foundation on which New Testa- 
ment doctrine 1s built. Moreover, the general method on 
which he proceeds conveys the impression that the Bible 
may be accounted for by the same laws which have deter- 
mined the growth of any other literature, inasmuch as 
there is no recognition of the Divine element in 
the production of the book. The report accordingly 
recommends the Commission to tike steps fur mak- 
ing it evident that the Free Church cannot sanc- 
tion the kind of teaching animadverted upon in the 
respect which those writings would justify, and for 
urging the General Assembly to declare to ber people 
and to other churches that she cannot sanction the ideas 
suggested by it. A protest against the finding of the 
Committee was drawn up and signed by Prof. Lindsay, 
Dr. Benjamin Bell. and the Kev. C.G MCrie, who were 
members of the minority in the Committee. The meeting 
was attended by an unusual number of members, both 
clerical and lay, who had come specially to town from all 

rts of Scotland. Principal Rainey was absent. At the 

itset there «as some discussion as to whether and to what 
‘effect Prof. Smith bad been cited to appear. Prof. Smith's 
protest against the Commissioners dealing with the case 
as unconstitutional was then read, the argument being 
that the Commission, as merely a continuation of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the purpose of completing business 
which the Assembly had begun, could not originate any 
process or act as a court of first instance. Notices of mo- 
tions, three in number, were then given. An animated 
discussion followed as to whether Prof. Smith should be 
heard at that stage or after the motions had been discussed. 
On a show of hands, it Was decided to hear bim at once. 
Prof Smith then made his defense from the bar. After 
protesting against the irregularity of the whole proceed- 
ings, and against the injustice of requiring him to speak 
to a voluminous and carefully prepared report which he 
bad seen only that morning, and to a motion (that of Dr. 
Wilson approving the report) which he had only newly 
heard read, he proceeded to answer in detail the charges 
in the report. His speech lasted fully an hour and a half. 
‘His repetition three times of the statement that he was 
being tried over again for that of which he had already 
been acquitted produced an uproar which lasted several 
minutes. Dr. Wilson then proposed his motion, which 
asked the Commission to approve the report of the Com- 
mittee, and to ‘‘instruct Prof. Smith to abstain from 
teaching his class during the ensuing session, leaving the 
whole question as to his status and position in the Free 
Church to the determination of the General Assembly.”’ 
An amendment, moved by Mr. Taylor, proposed to remit 
the report tothe Presbytery of Aberdeen. The third mo- 
tion, to thank the Committee for their diligence, was not 
seconded. Aftera long and animated debate, in which 
Prof. Smith’s friends argued that the proposal of Dr. 
Wilson was a high-handed proceeding and an interfer- 
- ence with Presbyterian order, while the other side justi- 
fied that proposal on the ground that the church was in 
danger from the inroads of ‘‘the modern German infidel 
school,’’ the vote was taken. There voted for Dr. Wilson’s 
motion, practically suspending Prof. Smith till May next, 
270, and for Mr. Taylor’s amendment, 202: majority 
against Prof. Smith, 68. 

The Presidency of the Union Theological Seminary.—As 
was every way fitting, the Rev. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
for twenty-five years professor of Cburch History in the 
Union Theological Seminary, was chosen by the trustees, 
Nov 9th, to succeed the late Dr. William Adams as presi- 
dent of the seminary. Dr. Hitchcock was born in 1817 at 
East Maebias. Me., and graduated in 1886 from Amherst 
College. He became a tutor in the college, and subse- 
quently a‘teacherin Phillip’s Academy, at Andover, Mase. 


He attended the Andover Theological Seminary, and in 
1845 was ordained pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Exeter, N. H., where he remained until 1852. 
One of the years during his pastorate of the church was 
spent in Study in Germany. In 1852 he was appointed 
Professor of Natural and Revealed Religion in Bowdoin 
College, and in 1853 be was called to the chair of Cburch 
History, in the Union Theological Seminary. Dr. Hitch- 
cock is the author of ‘‘ A Complete Analysis of the Bible,”’ 
and of a small work entitled ‘ Socialism.’’ Mary of his 
sermons and addresses have been published, and he has 
contributed a number of essays to different reviews. From 
1863 to 1870 he was one of the editors of ** The American 
Theological Review.” In 1866 he visited Greece and Italy, 
and during 1869-70 he traveled through Palestine and 
Egypt. He was chosen President of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Society in 1871. He is one of the most thoughtful 
and suggestive preachers in the American pulpit and one 
of the foremost scholars in tbe country. 

Week of Prayer for Young Men.—The Young Men’s 
Christian Associations meet in International Convention 
on both sides of the Atlantic, in Europe triennially, and 
biennially in America. The last two conventions—one at 
Geneva and the other at Baltimore—unit+din setting apart 
the second Sabbath in November with the week following 
(Nov. 14-20) asa season of special prayer for young men 
and Christian werk on their behalf. The International 
Committee have recently issued a call contaioing the 
following topics for meetings each day of the week : 

Nov. 14, Sunday morning—Workers together with Him— 

Toeir Spirit. II. Cor., vi., 1-10. 
afternoon — Bringing One’s Friends to 

Jesus. Luke v., 17-26. 
evening—The Worst Foe and the Best 

Friend of Young Men. Luke xxii., 31- 
22:1 Peter. v.. 8; Luke xix., 10. 

Nov. 15, Mon.—In what does Life Consist’ Luke xii., 15-23 ; 
Eccl. ii.. 17-18: Rom. viii.. 6. 

Nov. 16, Tues. —Investigation a Paton to Faith, 
Jobn iv., 28-3), 40-42 v., 39. 

Nov. 17, Wed.—- Jesus Testing the [mpuisive, the Procrastinat- 
ing and tbe Unosecided. Lukeix., 57-42. 

Nov. 1s, Thurs.—A Young Man who obeyed the Voice of 
Christ. Luke vii., 11-16; Eph. v., 14. 

Nov. 19, Fri.—Crisis in Dariei’s Life. Dan. 1., 8-20. 

Nov. 20, Sat.—An Uncoudi ionai Surrender. Acis ix., 1-9; 
Poil. iii., 7-9. 

The outlook over the tield of Association work is very 
encouraging Forty-tt:'ree working organizations have 
been planted the past year in as many colleges, making in 
all one hundred institutions where these societi«s exist. 
At twenty-five railroad centers the International Commit- 
tee have already organized working bands of Christian 
railroad men, with reading-rooms and competent sec eta- 
riesin charge. One traveling secretary of the Committee 
is now at work seeking to make the various Associations 
more effective in reaching and benefiting the sixty thou- 
sand commercial travelers employed by the merchants of 
the country. For a similar work among Gorman-speaking 
young men, the Committee bave an admirable secretary 
in the field, who at six centers of German population bas 
planted good working organizations, wi.b acompetent sec- 
retary in charge of each. 
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The Boston Monday Lectures begin December 6th at Tre- 
mont Temple, and the following persons have accepted 
invitations to lecvure: 

The Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins, of Williamstown (Congrega- 
tionalis:). Prelude: *“*Upbuilding versus Development.” 
Subject of lec:ure : ** Toe Place of Conscience.” 

President E. G. Robinson, of Providence, R. I. (Baptist). 
Subject: ** Tae twofold Relation of Moral Law to Modern Sci- 
ence and to Popular Religion.” 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Guard, of Baltimore (Methodist). 
Subject to be announced. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Thomas M. Clark, of Providence, R, I. 
(Episcopalian). Subject: ** The Seen andthe Unseen.” 

Tne Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton, of Cbicage (Presbyterian). 
Subject : ** Tnoughts of the Poilosophy of Belief.” 

Tne. Rev. Dr. George R. Crookes, Professor in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, Madison, N. J. (Methodist). Subject to be 
announced. 

Chauvcellor Howard Crosby, of New York (Presbyterian), 
Subject: “A Calm View of Temperance.” 

The Rev. Samue!l W. Dike, of Royalton, Vt. (Congregation- 
alist). Subject: * Dis orece.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. J. B. Thomas, of Brooklyn, N. Y. (Baptist). 
Subject: ** Tne Significance of the Historic Element in Script- 
ure.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith, of New York (Episcopa 
lian). Subject: “ The Theistic Basis of Evolution.” 


The Belgian Roman Catholic clergy, says the ‘‘ Record,’ ’ 
are growing more violent in their opposition to the Gov- 
ernment, and it is expected that in the approaching Par- 
liamentary session retaliatory measures will be proposed. 
At Bruges placards have been placed in the cburches an- 
nouncing that a funeral service for Cockuyt, ** killed at 
Heule as a victim of the Ministers Frére, Rolin and Van 
Humbeeck, and of the Provincial Governor Heyvaert,”’ 
will be celebrated. An influential member of the Cham- 
ber will propose that the pay granted by the State to the 
Catholic clergy be reduced in proportion to the number of 
people now excommunicated. This would diminish the pay 
by about one-half. It is also proposed to suppress the pay 
of all curates whose services have, in consequence of the 
wholesale excommunications, become useless. The ac- 
tion brought by M-»nsigneur Dumont, Bishop of Tour- 
nai, against the Belgian Ministers of Justice and of Fi- 
nance and Monsignor du Rousseaux, Bishop of Eumenia, 
and apostolical acmuinistrator of the diocese of Tournai, 
came on recently before the Tribunal «f First Instance at 
Brussels. Monsigneur Dumont claims the pay grantea by 
the (onstitution and the laws to the Bishop of Tournai, and 


the restitution to him of the sums paid till now as salary 
from the estate to Monsignor du Rousseaux, who, if he re- 
quires a salary, ought, it is contended, to claim it at Eu- 
menia. The Government has for the present suspended 
the further payment of the episcopal salary. 


Methodist Missions.—The General Missionary Committee 
of the Methodist Church recently held their annual meet- 
ing in thiscity. The treasurer's report showed that $576,- 
335 69 had been disbursed for missionary purposes in the 
year beginning November Ist, 1879, and ending October 
dist, 1880. Of this sum, $279,622.08, or nearly one-half, 
bad been expended in foreign missions. On domestic mis- 
sions there bad been expended $254,904 71 of which $25.,- 
247.19 went for incidental expenses ($10,517.02 being for 
interest), $16 201.51 for office expenses. The treasury was 
in debt November Ist $112.150.71, against £63,037.16 in 
1879 Among appropriations agreed upon was one of 
$4,500 for mission work in the interior of Africe, a portion 
to be devoted to the establisument of missions at the june- 
tion of the Niger and Cheddah Rivers. For the Italian mis- 
sions the committee appropriated 20,000, with £5 000 to 
be placed at the disp»sal of the board for the purchase of 
church property in Naples, Florence, and elsewhere. By 
the statistics it appears that there are at present eighteen 
charges and eight hundred members in the various mis- 
sionary fields in Italy. For northern India $60,000 was 
voted, and $30,000 for Japan. 


The Lutheran General Council, representing 783 mivis- 
ters, 1.462 churches, and 212,887 communicants, recently 
held its annual meeting at Greensburgh, Pa. Eleven Sy- 
nods were represented by sixty-eight delegates. The Rev. 
A. Spaeth, D. D., of Philadelpbia, P:., was elected Presi- 
d-nt. Tbe revision of the constitution tor congregations 
occupied most of the time. The Council also reconstructed 
its svstem for carrying on the Home Missionary work ; it 
made provision for its mission among the Telugus, and for 
the work among the immigran's ip the port of New York. 
It has published a Church Book for the use of the congre- 
gation in the service of the church, a Sunday-schoul Book, 
and a Catechism—all of them in both the German and 
English janguages. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. Dr. Bellows, of tnis city, assisted at a dedication 
of a new church by the Unitartans of Cleveland last mo>th. 

—The Cumberland Presbyterians, or account of the refusal 
to admit them to the late Presbyterian Council in Pnila- 
delphia, are now disposeito pay no attention totbe Alliance 
and not to send delegates to (he Council at Belf#st, treland. 

—The second anrual m e ing of 'be New York Surday- 
School Association was held in the Broadway Txbernacle on 
the evening of November 8th, the Rev. Dr. Jobn Hal! presid- 
ing and making an address on the Progress and Outlook of 
Sunday-Senoot Work.” 

—Toe R-v. George H. Atkinson, D D.. of Port'and. Ore- 
gon, who gracuated at Dartmouth College in 1843, and who 
ras done more, it is said, than any other man living to impart 
New England characreristics to the institutions of Oregon 
and Washington Territory, has started on atrip'o the Kast- 
ero States. His address while East will be No. 98 Pineapple 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Mr. Hill, formerly pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Branford, Ct.. has been ordained as an evar gelist, 
and is now at work in Utah. 

—Tone 250th anniversary of the formation of the First 
Churcb of Boston is to be observe] November 18th. Great 
preparations sre making. Addresses are expected from 
the Governor, Mr. Brooks, C. C. Everest, Dr. Ellis, the pastor, 
and others. 

THE WEST. 

—The Congregational Church at East Saginaw, Mich., is re- ~ 
joicing over the payment of its debt of $15,000. The church 
is very prosperous in other ways as well. 

—The First Cor gregational Church in New Mexico was or- 
ganized at Albuquerque, October I7th, by the Key. J. M. 
Asbley. 

—The Rev. Dr. Thomas preached bis first sermon as pastor 
of tue newly organized People’s Church in Chicago, at Hoo- 
ley’s Theater, Sunday, November 4th. The building was 
crowded in every part, the majority of those present being 
in hearty sympathy with Mr. Thomas. 

—Mesers. Moody and Sankey spent eighteen days in Salt 
Lake City, on their way to San Franci-co, bolding crowded 
weetings daily and making a strong impr: 8sion upon tbe Mor- 
mons. Perhaps a solutionof the Mormon difficulty migat 
be reached if Messrs. Moody and Sankey sbould remain in 
that city for a year or two. ‘ 

FOREIGN. 

—The Roman Catholic journals contradict the statement 
that Monsignor Capel is a bankrupt. 

—The Pope has made Cyril and Methody saintsin recog- 
nition of what they did among the Slavs. 

—Extrac s from Mr. Moody's sermons, translated into Ar- 
abic, are read in Syria at the Sunday evening mee:ings. 

—Tone Rev. Charlies Morrison bas accepted the position of 
assistant rector of the Cburch of tne Holy Trinity, Paris, 
Fracece. 

—Dr. Edward Herzog, the Bishop of the Old Catholics in 
Switzerland, recently confirmed a large ciaes inthe Episco- 
pal Cburch of th» Annunciation iv this city. 

—Dean Stanley is in favorcf permitting Nonconformists, 
under certsin restrictions, to use parish churches for their 
own religious services at hours which wouid vot in erfere 
with any r gular service. He bas ascertained that it would 
not be illegal to do this, and be tried it in Westmiuster 
Abbey. 

—Sir John Holker, in laying the corner-stone of a new 
church at Preston, England, recently, remarked that if ere 
was one thing more than another which tended to increase 
infideiity it wa- the feeling of indignation raised in the minds 
of thinking mep when tbey reflect upon the bie«try and ia- 
toleravee of religioussects iv bygonetimes. Toe moat fect 
ual way to combat it was by the cargest teaching vf a com: 
prehensive ard jiberal theology. 
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JACOB AND PHARAOH.' 
By LyMaN ABBOTT. 


OSEPH’S struggle with himself has been long; his 
victory is complete. When he finally makes him- 
self known to his brethren ard invites them to come 
up to Egypt and make it their home he takes no half- 
way measures ; he bids them come to stay; bids them 
bring their children and their children’s children, and 
their flocks, and their herds, and all that they have; 
promises to nourish them during the five years of 
famine that are yet to come; publicly identifies him- 
self with them before the court and all the Egyptians; 
and when news comes to him that they are approach- 
ing drives out in his chariot to meet them and to wel- 
come and embrace his father. 

The avocation of shepherd was a despised one among 
the Egyptians. This fact, implied in the sacred parra- 
tive, is confirmed by the illustrations on the Egyptian 
monuments ; these always give to the shepherds and 
goatherds an abject and contemptible appearance. 
Garments of wool were esteemed unclean, never to be 
worn in the temples or by the priests or to be put 
upon the dead. Even to this day sheep-feeding is es- 
teemed in Egypt the office of women and of slaves. 
This feeling was intensified and perhaps in part caused 
by the fact that while the Egyptians were agricultur- 
ists, stayers at home, tillers of the soil, and possessed 
a remarkable degree of civilization, the nomadic tribes 
to the north and east, who were the great shepherds, 
were semi-barbaric, possessing a social and political 
life very like that of the Arabs of the present day. 

Joseph would not, however, suffer his brethren to 
make any concealment of their avocation. I will go 
before you, he said, to Pharaoh and tell him that my 
brethren have come, and tell him what has been the 
business of their life. See to it, when he questions 
you, that you tell him the exact truth; let there be no 
deception. At the same time he manifested that fore- 
sight which was so characteristic of him throughout 
his whole career. He foresaw the possible danger in 
the future of difficulty between the descendants of 
Jacob and the Egyptians ; and he did what he could to 
guard against that oppression from which subsequent- 
ly the Israelites suffered, by obtaining for them a set- 
tled residence in a province by themselves. Sooner or 
later magnanimity always tells. The brethren of Jo- 
seph were not proof against his magnanimity; they 
yielced themselves into his hands, and without a ques- 
tion obeyed his counsels. It takes time to acquire 
influence over ignoble natures by nobility of character, 
but the influence never fails to come, though some- 
times the noble do not live to see it. ‘They rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” 

Joseph presents his brethren to the King, and they 
comply with his directions, answer the King’s inquir- 
ies respecting their occupation and their purposes and 
desires, and the King allots them the land of Goshen, 
and gives new evidence of his confidence in Joseph 
by authorizing him to appoint any of his brethren as 
ruler over bisherdsmen. This business accomplished, 
nothing more remained to be done. But Joseph is not 
content. He has an honorable pride in his father; a 
father, be it remembered, wholly unused to the ways 
of courts. He would seem to the priesthood and the 
courtiers of Pharaoh’s pzlace a rude and semi-barbaric 
rustic. He could hardly have presented himself in 
court attire. He certainly could not have spoken in 
court dialect, and he would have been wholly unable 
to conform to the rules of court etiquette. If that 
Grand Vizier had hurried his father away without 
doing him the bonor of a court presentation, it would 
have been quite in accordance with the average in- 
stincts of human nature. Prudence would whisper, 
‘‘Tt will be no advantage to him, and it will bring 
ridicule upon yourself to present your rustic father in 
such a presence and subject him to all the cold and 
cynical criticism to which by such a presentation he 
will be subjected.” But Joseph, who could be prudent 
enough in pursuing noble ends, never seems to have 

allowed his prudence to become master of his gener- 
ous impulses. He brought in his father and set him 
before the King. 

‘“‘ And Jaccb blessed Pharaoh, and Pharaoh said unto 
Jacob, How many are tbe days of the years of thy life? 
And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of 
my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years.” 

At that time there had been no clear revelation of 
immortality, but there has never been an age or a na- 
tion in which there have not lived some noble and 
divine souls who bore within themselves the conscious- 
ness of life-powers not exhausted this side the grave. 
To Jacob life is one thing and pilgrimage another, and 
when the King, who probably believed in a quasi im- 
mortality, for that was apart of the Egyptian relig- 
ious faith, asked how many were the years of his life, 


he answered with a quiet dignity which possibly gave 
the King and the court a new conception ofthe relation 
of the here to the hereafter, ‘‘The years of my pil- 
grimage have been an hundred and thirty.” This is 
our pi'grimage toward life. Life begins in its fullness 
only when the pilgrimage ends. 

‘* Few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been, and have not attained unto the days of the years 
of the life of my fathers in the days of thcir pilgrimage. 
And Jacob blessed Pharaoh and went out from before 
Pharaoh.” 

I think if we could only see this picture, and rea- 
lize its significance, we should come away from the 
story of this lesson with a new and exalted conception 
of the grandeur and the power of simple moral charac- 
ter. On the one side is the King, in all the stately 
magnificence of the grandest court then existing on 
the face of the globe, surrounded with his retinue of 
officers, civil and ecclesiastical, possessing unlimited 
power over an immense population, and master of al- 
most unlimited wealth. On the other side is a peasant, 
poverty-stricken, not owning a rod of land on all the 
globe, driven from his native country by famine, de- 
peodent upon the charity of the Egyptian government 
for his daily bread. But it is the pauper who blesses 
the rich man; the peasant who blesses the King. The 
patriarch is more than Pharaoh; for character is 
more than position. One can imagine the sense of awe 
that fell upon the court and upon the King as this gray- 
haired and sorrowful old man, the record of whose life 
was one of few and evil days, and who had been 
brought from a sordid, greedy life to one of God-like- 
ness by a life-long discipline of sorrow, raised his 
trembling hand and invoked the blessing of Jehovah 
upon the man who had raised his son to eminence, and 
whose word was to give to himself and his other sons 
a home and food toeat. The richest man is poor by 
the side of him who can invoke the wealth of God to 
bless another. The strongest man is weak by the side 
of one whose strength is God Almighty. The king is 
a peasant by the side of that peasant whom God has 
made aking and a priest unto himself. We shall be 
singularly obtuse if we can look at this picture of Jacob 
blessing Pharaoh, and not feel new inspiration to ac- 
quire, not lands, or money, or position, or power, but 
character, which is richer, and stronger, and larger 
than all things else. 

This seems to me the first and chiefest lesson to be 
derived from the story. The second is suggested in- 
cidentally and indirectly, perhaps, but none the less 
truly by Pharaoh’s question, ‘‘ What is your occupa- 
tion?” and by the answer which Joseph instructed his 
brethren to make. If ever there was a case in which 
men might have been ashamed of their occupation and 
desirous to conceal it, this was the case. If evera 
man who has risen to eminence and power in the world 
might wish ti@ world to forget from what he has 
arisen, Joseph was the man. But he would have no 
concealment; for Joseph accounted, as the Bible ac- 
counts, any honest industry honorable and every form 
of idleness shameful and degrading. Over against the 
estimate which Egyptian society formed respecting 
shepherding as a disgraceful avocation Joseph put the 
public profession, ‘‘I and my brothers are by traising 
shepherds.”” In America this feeling against certain 
forms of industry is reduced to a minimum, but it still 
exists even in America. In England and on the Con- 
tinent it is far more marked than with us. In England 
the noblemen and the merchants or their families 
rarely interchange social amenities, and scarcely more 
do the merchants and the mechanics. But even in 
America not a few are the young men and young 
women who look askance upon the industry that 
works at the carpenter’s bench or the blacksmith’s 
forge; who imagine that it is more genteel to stand 
behind the counter dealing out laces and dry goods 
than it is to follow the plow or wield the hammer. 
Let all such consider the teaching of Scripture, implied 
if not expressed, upon this subject. Moses is for forty 
years a shepherd, David is ashepherd boy. Paul is a 
tent-maker, Jesus isa journeymancarpenter. The Jews 
were wiser than we are; they required their children, 
even those who studied to b: teachers and rabbis, to 
learn some mechanical or mercantile trade by which if 
need be they could earn their living. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRaFTs. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.— The glory of a righteous old age. 
Ist. To talk about the crowns of kings. 
Let the teacher cut a crown out of gilt paper, and 
pin it to the blackboard. After getting the class to tell 
what it is, let a real crown be described to them in all 
its richness of precious stones and metals. An account 
of the ceremony of crowning a king might not be amiss 
if the children are old enough to understand it. 
2d. To teach that Jacob with his crown of hoary 
hair was a greater king than Pharaoh. 
Write under the gilt crown on the blackboard, the 


| they learned about him in a preceding lesson. Tell 
them then that another king came to visit Pharaoh one 
day. Describe the visitor as a man very much older 
than the children’s grandfathers—an old gentleman 
who had come from a long way with his sons to live in 
Egypt, in fact the father of Joseph. Let the children 
tell his name, if they can, and guess why he should be 
called a king. Let the Golden Text then be repeated 
to them: ‘‘ The hoary head is a crown of glory if it be 
found in the way of righteousness.” Let the teacher 
then make a comparison between Pharaoh’s fleeting 
riches and Jacob’s treasures laid up in heaven. 

Describe the interview between Pharaoh and Jacob, 
as given in the lesson of to-day. 2 

3d. To teach that the hoary head must be found in 
the way of righteousness to be-a crown of glory. 

Ask the children if they have ever seen any old 
people with white hair doing wicked things. They 
will at once recognize that where sin is white hair be- 
comes a crown of shame, a mockery of that which 
would otherwise be glorious. Call for the names of old 
persons whom everybody loves and honors because 
they are good. Print the Golden Text upon the black- 
board underneath the gilt crown, and ask the children 
to read it together. Give to each child a small gilt 
crown to carry home to print the Golden Text uponor 
have some one write it for him. 

Teach them that now while they are young is the time 
to decide whether the gray hair which they shall have 
by-and-by will be crowns of glory or crowns of shame, 
since it is a righteous life that makes the difference. 


Hooks and Authors. 


MR. SYMONDS'S POETRY.: | 
Mr. Svmonds is a writer of rare versatility and tal- 
ent. To the literature of history, criticism, art and 
travel he bas made contributions of permanent value. 
He is a master of writing as a fine art, thoroughly fur- 
nished with all the tools which high culture puts into 
the hands of the man of talent; but he lacks the su- 
preme gift of imagination. He has the poet’s sensi- 
tiveness, mental sympathy, and ability to make words 
melodious, but the creative power has been denied 
him. These verses are poems of culture rather than 
of genius. They show here and there the touch of a 
strong hand, but as a whole they reflect no larze image 
of original truth, they burn with no intensity of genu- 
ine passion. So faras art can simulate these qualities 
they are present, but that their light is not self-created 
is proven by the fact that it shines with no vivifying 
power upon the reader; its passion has no human 
warmth in it; its thought kindles no answering glow, 
and leaves the imagination untouched. Fine feeling 
and the most exquisite skill cannot atone for the lack 
of that imsginative quality which breathes the breath 
of life into the forms ofart. Mr. Symonds’s poetic 
creed has been learned in the school of Swinburne, and 
as a result his poetry preaches the gospel of love and 
despair. The poets ofthis way of thinking have made 
a little tropical island fur themselves outside the cur- 
rent of modern life and thought; but even in this par- 
adise of their own creating they are as unbappy as if 
they had already eaten of the forbidden fruit and were 
momentarily expecting to be ejected from the premises. 
They fail even to enjoy the sweets for which they made 
themselves aliens from the modern world of hope and 
progress; through every verse there runs an under- 
tone of sadness, and with melancholy eyes they wait 
for the fading of the flower and falling of the fruit. 
The verse produced during the last decade by men 
who hold to the poetic practices if not to the poetic 
theories of Mr. Swinburne reveals a fatal weakness; it 
bears the impress of a passing fashion rather than the 
seal of a lasting art. It is largely imitative, reproduc- 
ing continually the same moods, turns of thought and 
color of sentiment. It has appropriated to its exclu- 
sive use a whole series of adjectives of intensity by 
which it may be recognized, like the prodigal son, afar 
off. That it offers so many and such marked charac- 
teristics for imitation is unmistakable evidence that it 
has lost the broad simplicity of nature, and that, like 
Rossetti’s Damosel, it is leaning out of an impossible 
window to make its studies of nature and life. A com- 
parison between Wordsworth’s famous poem : 
** Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland lass! 
Resping and singing by herself; 
Stop bere. or gently pass!” 
and Mr. Symonds’s verses beginning : 


“We met, but nougbt from thee I prayed 
Tbou solitary mountain maid; 
How could | tame 
Unto my melancholy mood 
The rby hms of thy bounding blood, 
Tby soul of flame?”’ 


reveals at a glance the difference between the art that 
is conscious and that which makes a transparent at- 


Nov, %.—G@en. xlvil., 1-12. Golden Text: Prov. xvi., l. 


word ‘“‘ Pharaoh,” and get the children to tell what 


of” and Old. By J.A.Symonds. (James R. Osgood & 
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mosphere through which nature reveals herself un- 
clouded and unchanged. The poetry that falls short 
of simplicity may have noble qualities, but it is never 
poetry of the first order. 

This poetry misses, too, that kinship with ein 
life which keeps art sweet and true. Mr. Swinburne 
has, it is true, written some ringing verses about 
freedom and the rights of men, and there is in his 
genius a vein ot sympathy with the life of humanity, 
but the great body of his poetry bears unmistakable 
evidence of having been composed in an atmosphere 
heavy with strained passion, with few healthful cur- 
rents blown straight from the wide, sweet fields in 
which men and women toil and love and suffer. There 
are moods in which the poet necessarily speaks to the 
few who by native refinement or responsiveness of 
soul can follow him, but the great conceptions which 
in one form or another a poet reproduces in his work 
ought to embrace a thought of life so large and true 
that the simplest recognizes its fidelity to his own 
narrow experience as quickly as the wisest finds in it 
the summing up of his large observation. The Odyssey 
was preserved for generations by public recitals; 
could the poetry of the school to which Mr. Symonds 
belongs stand the same test? Goethe dealt with as 
profound a problem in the first part of ‘* Faust” as 
in the second, but the first is the great poem of the 
age because it states the problem in terms of com- 
mon huminity, and he who has learned the common 
lessons of sin, sorrow, death and redemption can un- 
derstand the drama into which these enter as naturally 
as into the life of his neighborhood. Subtlety, refine- 
ment and delicacy are as naturally present in a great 
poem as exquisite molding and beautiful carving in 
a cathedral, but the thoughts on which the poem is 
built must rest, like the foundations of the cathedral, 
on common earth. It is of the very essence of poetry 
to which Mr. Symonds has made this contribution of 
polished verse to be subtle and esoteric. The sun- 
light is too garish; the mystery of moonlight alone 
can reveal its delicacy, and its coldness as well. 

This criticism is directed at the conceptions of 
life and art which underlie Mr. Symonds’s verse; a 
writer of such general excellence and such versatility 
will of course make many exceptions to any rule; 
and this volume contains some charming verse and 
abounds in single passages of genuine poetry. 


REMEDIES FOR WAR.! 


This is not the work of a professed reformer. It is 
not written from the humanitarian side. Mr. Amos is 
a student of international law, and is familiar with the 
view of war which is taken by writers on that branch 
of knowledge. While assuming that war is an evil, he 
does not dwell upon its horrors or give us vivid pict- 
ures of bloody battlefields. The work is a sober, can- 
did investigation of the subject of war, pointing out 
its character and causes, and making prominent those 


circumstances connected with increasing civilization 


which furnish some ground for hope that it may be 
ultimately abolished. The subjects of the four chap- 
ters into which the book is divided are: the possibility 
of permanent peace; the causes of modern European 
wars; political remedies for war; legal remedies. The 
possibility of permanent peace may be maintained from 
the changes which increasing civilization has wrought 
on warfare as on other things. The cessation of duel- 
ing and judicial combat, the distinction between com- 
batants and non-combatants, the increased respect paid 
to neutral property at sea, the greater intercourse be- 
tween people of different nations, the increase of civil 
liberty, and the greater prevalence of Christianity, are 
all indications of a growing regard for peace. 

The object of the author is to call the attention of 
intelligent men to the importance of keeping before 
them the possibility of permanent peace. In the ordi- 
nary treatises on international law the subjects of war 
and the relations of nations as belligerents and 
neutrals occupies a very promivent place. War, in- 
deed, may be regarded as the principal topic. The in- 
dividual criminal in a State is punished by the civil 
authorities; and so the offending nation is held to 
answer to the nation against which the offense is com- 
mitted. As wrong doing in a vation is no less repre- 
hensible than in an individual, we come to look upon 
war as holding the same place among nations as the 
infliction of punishment upon the criminal holds in a 
single state. International law thus represents war 
as waged for the purpose of punishing wrong and se- 
curing justice. If the individual criminal goes unpun- 
ished, society is not protected ; 
is not called to account, the nation that has been in- 
jured will be expose to repeated and greater injuries. 
War may be necessary, but we should do all in our 
power to prevent it by preventing its causes. How 


1 Political and Legal Remedies for War. By Sheldon Amos, 
M.A., Professor of J ee in University College, Lon- 
don. (Harper Brothers.) 


from the calamities of war. 


if an offending nation 


difficult it is to specify the causes of war in given cases 
appears from what the author says of England: 

“ There are some states with which it would be next to 1m- 

possivie to make England go to war, quite spart from all 
political objects or considerations. There are countries be- 
tween has needed all the eff of the statesmen of 
both countries, for sears, to maintain peace from day to 
day.” 
In this latter case there must be a national animosity, 
an antipathy based on some real or fancied wrong. 
The same is seen in the political parties of our own 
country. Howdifficult it is for the partisan to see any 
good in the other party! Witnessing their language 
with respect to each other, their charges of fraud and 
corruption, we need not wonder that nations so often 
go to war with each other. 

The author cites the case of the steamer ‘ Trent ” in 
1861 as illustrating a party and false honor. The act of 
Captain Wilkes in taking Mason and Slidell from the 
English steamer, which caused our House of Representa- 
tives to vote him a gold medal, so inflamed the British 
Cabivet that, without waiting for any explanation, 
they ordered troops to Canada to be in readiness for 
the war which they expected to declare. To the hon- 
est sagacity of Abraham Lincoln and the coolness of 
Secretary Seward both countries owe their esc:ipe 
This case of the ** Trent” 
shows how excitable men are when the fancied honor 


of their country is in question, and how much is to be 


done before the weapons of war will be changed into 
the implements of peace. 

One of the most interesting portions of the work is 
the section on the neutralization of states, seas and 
canals. The author cites various cases, as the Black 
Sea, the Suez Canal, the convention between the United 
States and England in 1850 as to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama; also the neutral states of Cracow, B2lgium, 
Switzerland, etc. He says, with much truth, ‘‘ The 
incidental advantages of neutralization, where favora- 
ble conditions exist for it, are very great. This is 
plainly obvious in the case of inland seas, navigable 
rivers, straits and artificial canals. All circumstances 
which favor uninterrupted locomotion and intercourse, 
and which prevent the possibility of casual breaches 
in one or the other, through events not capable of be 
ing foreseen, distinctly tend to promote commerce, 
international harmony, and permanent peace.” So 
also the interposition of barriers to the march of op- 
posing armies, as in the case of Belgium and Switzer- 
land, ‘* prevents what might, otherwise, not be an im 
possibility—the unrestricted sweeping of armies over 
the whole of Europe, and a general substitution of a 
reign of war for one of peace.” 

The work deserves hig: commendation, and we 
hope it may have a large circle of readers. 


History pf Our Own Times. By Justin MacCarthy. 
(Harper & Brothers.) This volume includes the chapters 
on the Civil War in America, the Cruise of the Alabama, 
the Fentan Movement, Trades Unions, Congr+ss of Beriin, 
which are the chapters which will be most interesting to 
American readers. The interest is fully sustained to the 
close, and the book may fairly be characterized as both in- 
structive and entertairing. Mr. MacCarthy is stroogly 
democratic in all his sympathies, but endeavors to be im- 
partial, and ison the whole successful in his endeavors. 
He rar: ly cites authorities and he gives no reference to the 
sources from which be has derived his information. We 
have therefore but little means for verifying bis state- 
ments of fact, but in the main they seem to be accurate 
and well grounded. Mr. McCariby ts essentially a news- 
paper and magazine writer, and this book has the charac- 
teristics of periodical literature, its style being more 
graphic and pointed tban is usual in more erudite and 
elaborate writing. 

Marco Polo, His Travels and Adventures. By George 
M Towle. (Lee & Shepard.) This is the fourih volume 
of ‘‘ The Heroes of History.”” Mr. Towle is known to the 
readers of The Cbristian Union as peculiarly successful 
in cond: nsing into small compass bistorical information 
without sacrificing that dramatic interest which is the es- 
sential element of fascinativn in historical narratives. T: e 
story of Marco Polo is romantic to the last degree.- His 
name bas passed into history as that of the typical voy- 
ager.and explorer, and although many followers have per- 
haps surpassed him in the wideness of their adventure, 
none have surpassed him in extent of reputation. The 
book is a capital one to put into the hands of young peo 
ple for the purpose of switching them cff the track of-mere 
sensational stories on to the track of profitable history. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—It is reported that Mr. Andrew D. White is writing a 
life of Thomas Jefferson. 

—Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s new story will be called *‘A 
Dartmoor Tale,” and will be begun in January. 

—The ‘ Atlantic Monthly’ is tohavea ser‘es of arti- 
cles from Mr. Rossetti on ‘‘ The Wives of the Poets.”’ 

—Tnhe Rev. Joseph Cook is taking advantage of his visit 
to Engiand to arrange for the publication of bis lectures 
there. 

—Mr. John Hill Barton’s “ History of the Reign of 
Queen Anne” is to be republished by Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia. 

—Professor Fairbairn is to give us a volume of “‘ Studies | 


in the Life of Christ,’ which are sure of being instructive 
and protitable. 

—‘* The Boys’ Newspaper” is a great success, only i* is for 
English boys rather than American. Was would not be 
an English boy? 

—Mr. Gladstone's ‘‘Homer and the Homeric Age” is 
now so scarce that four guineas are asked by the dealers 
for its three volumes. 

—Farley & Burnham, of Philadelphia, have prepareta 
directory to the booksellers. stationers, publishers and 
paper dealers of the United States, 

—If Miss Isab Ila Bird's Unbeaten T:acks in Japan” 
proves as good as her “ Rides in thy» Rocky Mountains” it 
will be very good indeed. 

—Good! Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid are to give usa vol- 
ume of travel in the Ardennes. It will be fully illustrated, 
and cannot f:il of being capital reading. 

—Dr. Ginsburg is carrving the second volume of his 
sumptuous ¢di:ion of the Massorah through tue press, 
and it will be ready in about six months. 

—‘* Black wood’s”’ bas begun a new story, ‘‘ The Private 
Secretary,” by an author whose identity, we are told, we 


shall recognize as soon as we bi gin to rea}. 


—Mr. Tbomas Hughes has probably gone back to Enge- 
land greatly pleased with the honors paid to “Tom Brown,” 
as his many friends mostly prefer to call him. 

—The American reprint of Sir Anthony Panizzi's life 
is to be enrich d «ith some personal reminise: neces of the 
distinguished librarian by Mr. Henry Stevens. 

—William 8. Gottsberger, of this city bas published in 
two volumes :paper covers) Eb r’s romance, *An Egyp- 
tian Princess,” which is considered by many crittes bis 
masterpi-ce. 

—Mr. George Meredith’s new story, now appearing in 
four numbers of the *‘ Fortnightly R-view,” will be re 
printed in a small volume. ‘‘The Tragic Comedians” 1s 
the title of it. 

—Mr. Elliot Stock announces a volume of ‘‘ Studies in 
Genesis,’’ by the Rev. Stanley Leathes, and a new vol- 
ume of Comper Gray's * Biblical Museum,” extending 
from Jeremiah to Ezekiel. 

—John Hodgis, of London,has just published a little 
book, The Eucharmst’e Manuals of and Charles Wes- 
lev,” which goes. to show that those Methodist brothers 
were both sacram: ntarians. 

—Among a collection of autographs and manuscripts of- 
fered for sale by Mr. Quaritch, of London, is a perfect 
MS. of Wyclyf's Testament, written wi: bin twenty- -five 
years of the translator's death. 

—Vernon Le, who has written “Studies of the Eigh- 
teenth Century ’’ in Italy, is no gentleman, but a lady. 
She is a sort of literary Schhemann, whose mission in this 
book is to disinter a buried world. 

—Prof. Stade, of Geissen, is to begin in April next the 
publication of a semi-annual periodic «1 devoted to critical 
researches respecting the Old Testament. The titie will be 
Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wiss»nschaft.”’ 

—To those of our readers who are interested in Congre- 
gational singing we commend a new English book by J. 
Spencer Curwen, entitled ‘‘Studies in Worshio Music,” 
which is largely descriptive, and full of practical sugges- 


tions. 

—Hodder & Stoughton announce a volume of autobio- 
graphical sketches by John B Gough, comprising the ex- 
periences and cbservations of tis last forty years. It will 
have a portrait on steel from a new pkotograph,and a dozen 
wood cuts. 

—Macwmillan & Co. have already issued a second edition 
of the **Se :tch Sermons,” to which we alluded m a recent 
number. They are good sermons, 1nd the heretical ten- 
dency among the Presbyterians of Scotland just now gives 
them special interést. 

—Jogendanarath Bidyabhushan, a Bengalese writer 
(we are not sure that we bave spelled his name aright, but 
it is no matter), has recently published in his vernacular a 
life of Mazzini, the Italian patriot, intended to stimulate 
the patriotism of bis countrymen. 

—The London * Athenzum ” is kind enough to say - that 
most of the Americau novels which reach is are well 
written. ‘ Either the bad novels stay at home, or else the 
aversge is bett+r than ours.” That isa handsome com- 
pliment, considering the fact that it comes from England. 

—The forthcoming second volume of Mr. Che. ne’s 
‘*T-aiah” willcontain a series of eleven essays on a range 
of subjects like the following: The Book of Issiah and the 
Inscriptionss the Pres: nt State of the Critical Contro- 
versy; the Christian Element in the Book of Isaiah: the 
Critical Study of Parallel Passages; Correction of the He- 
brew Text; Isaiah and His Commentators. 

—Dr. Pusey's *‘ What is«f a Faith as to Everlasting 
Punishment ?” is an important contribution to current 
eschatalogical literature. But it will harély please the 
orthodox by its pre tilections for Purgatory. This is the 
gist of it: 

‘**9. The merits of Jesus reach to every soul that wills to be 
saved, whetherin this life they knew him or knew him not. 

** 10. God the Holy Ghost visits every soul which God bas 
created, and each soul wil! be judged as it respend:d or did 
not respond to the degree of ligot which he bestowed on it, 
not by our maxims, but by tne wisdom and love of Almighty 
God. 

“IL. We know absolut: ly notbing of the proportion of the 
saved to the lost or who will be lost; but tris we do know, 
that none wiil be lost who do not obstinately to the end and 
in the end retuse God. None wil! be lost whom God can save, 
with ut destroying in ‘hem his own gift of free- will. 

“12. With regard to tne nature of toe sufferings, nothing is 
matter of faitb. No one doutts that the very specia! suffer- 
ing will be the loss of God (poena damni): toa’, being what 
they are, they know that they were made bs God for Him- 
— and yet, through their own obsti: ate will, will not huve 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Captain Eads has gone to Mexico to 
survey the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

—The death of Mr. Greenough, the 
American artist, is announced by telegram 
from Paris. 

—The report is current that Gen. Sherman 
will shortly retire from his position at the 
head of the army. 

—Dr. McCosh, in his annual report, says 
that the health of the students at Princeton 
College was never better. 

—It pays to be a good singer. Patti is 
said to be receiving $2,250 a night from her 
engagements in Germany. 

—The Williams Alumni have resolved to 
invite President elect Garfield to dine with 
them some time next month. 

—120,000 acres of land have been pur- 
cbased in the South-west Provinces of 
Canada for an English colony. 

—The brenze statue of Admira] Farra- 
gut, which Vinnie Ream has been working 
on, will be unveiled December 10th. 

—A fruit dealer on Broadway exhibits a 
pear weighing thirty-Swo ounces and meas- 
uring thirteen incbes in circumference. 

—A Spanish company has bought the 
famous Villa Biarritz, long the property of 
the ex-Empress Eugénie, for $700,000. 

—The steamer ‘ Balcic,’’ the last of the 
once famous Co'lins’ Line, has been pro- 
nounced unseaworthy and is to be broken 
up. 

—The good people of the United States 
are requested to let Mr. and Mrs. Garfield 
alone, unless they wish to make Mr. Arthur 
President. 

—Ex-Judge Samuel D. Morris, of Brook- 
ivn, was the victim of a brutal assault last 
week by James Dunne, whom he had op- 
posed in the recent local election. 

—‘** The Academy ” rays thet the Temple 
Bar Memorial in London appears to be a 
kind of exaggerated drinking fountain, en- 
tirely useless and exceedingly ugly. 

—A young alligator. was recently found 
in an island in the Hudson. The neighbbor- 
hood are agreed that he was not incige- 
nous, but had escaped from a circus. 

—If all the genticmen to whom the news- 
papers have tendered positions in the next 
cabinet accept, there will not be members 
of Congress enough left to make a quorum. 

—Cuptain Hooper, of the United States 
revenue steamer *‘ Corwin,”’ who has just re- 
turned from an Arctic cruise, says he has no 
fears for the safety of the officers and crew 
of the ‘* Jeannette.” ‘ 

—The population of New York City, ac- 
cording to the recent census returns, is 1,206,- 
577, an increase of 264,285 within ten years, 
of which 175 697 are in the native, and 46,962 
in the foreign population. 

—Tre Third Avenue Horse-car Railroad 
Company made a net profit of $400,000 on a 
capital stock of two millions last year, 
which shows that rapid transit has not 
entirely ruined the business. 

—The annual review of the North Atlan- 
tic fleet took place last week in the pres- 
evce of the Secretary of the Navy and a 
distingurshed party, including the President 
and several members of the cabinet. 

—Keatchie, Mississippi, was visited by a 
terrific cyclone November 10th, which de- 
molished the town, killing Prof. Reynolds, 
who had arrived the day before, and badly 
wounding a number of other persons. 

—The embezzlement of J. J. Berry, cash- 
ier of the Bank of Bergen County and 
Treasurer of the Bergen County Savings 
Bank at Hackensack, N. J., will result in a 
loss of nearly $150,000 to the two institu- 
tions. 

—A lady, who had sat through a vigorous 
charity sermon without giving anything, 
and had her pocket picked as she was going 
away from the service, remarked that the 
Lord couldn’t find his way to her pocket, 
but the devil vid. 

—The Republican frauds in this city, 
which the Democratic Nationa] Commit- 
tee has been unearthing, are still in a dis- 
couragingiy embryonic condition, and it is 
doubtful if there is warmth enough left in 
the party to hatch them. 

—Minister Jobn A. Kasson does not 
think highly of diplomatic life; declares 
that it holds out no pecuniary inducements, 
and that the absence from home, which it 
makes necessary, sacrifices a man’s politi- 
cal career and injures his development. 

—There was quite a severe earthquake at 
Agram in Croatia, November 9th, by which 
200 houses and two cburches were irrepar- 
ably damaged. Part of the cathedral will 
have to be rebuilt and a number of public 
uildings were half destroyed. 

—-FPngland awoke to her first fall of snow 


one morning in the third week of October. 
The trees were not at all prepared for this 
unexpected arrival of winter, and the oaks 
being full of leaves and acorns, suffered 
much damage from the breaking of large 
branches. 

—Fifty lives were probably lost in the 
ruins of Ford Pit, one of the Albion mines 
in Stellarton, Nova Scotia. Exploring 
parties have discovered that the mine is on 
fire, and water will be pumped into the burn- 
ing part. It will probably bea week before 
the bodies of the imprisoned miners cau be 
taken out. 

—Col. E. I. Drake, the first man to sink 
an oil well in Pennsylvania, at Watson’s 
Flats, near Titusville, on July Ist, 1859, died 
in New Bethlehem, Pa., Nov. 8th. Although 
he bad amassed a large fortune, he died in 
comparative poverty, having been pen- 
sioned by the State. A statue to his mem- 
ory will be erectedon the new oil exchange 
now building in Titusville. 

—There were two accidents on the Hud- 
son River last Saturday. The stexmer 
‘* Blackbird,’’ having on board a number 
of Newburg people and a social and mili- 
tary organization from Brooklyn, ran on 
Fisher’s Rock, about fourteen miles below 
Newburg. No lives were lost, although 
most of the passengers seem to have beeu 
intoxicated at the time. Late at night of 
the same day the steamboat *‘ Monitor’ ran 
on the rocks off Glenwood and sank to her 
main deck. 

—Colonies are the order of the day. The 
Farmiog and Manufacturing Association, of 
this city, proposes to found one in South 
western Missouri, where they have selected 
600 acres of land, well timbered, plentifully 
supplied with water, and with a lead and 
zinc mine. The payment of $100 entitles a 
member to a home and supylies, if he can 
support himself. Good character is a requi- 
site for membership. No idlers will be 
allowed, and every member wil! be required 
t.. work eight hours a day, and will be paid 
four dollars in bonds, called labor notes. 


—Among the congratulatory messages | 


received by President-elect Garfield was one 
from Judge Tourgee, the author of “A 
Fool’s Errand,” who telegraphed: ‘* The 
family of fools send greeting.” General 
Garfield replied by letter: ‘* Dear Judge: I 
would have answered your kind telegram 
by wire but for the fact that for the past 
two or three days the wires have been too 
busy to give meachance. I thank you for 
your kind greetings from the ‘Family of 
Fools,’ and in return express the hope that 
the day may come when our country will 
be a paradise for all such focls.”’ 

—Mr. Ruskin has as strong opinions on 
the theaters as on all other subjects. He 
says ina recently written letter: *‘ Tbe one 
thing I have to say mainly is that the idea 
of making money by a theater and making 
it educational at the same time is utteriy to 
be got out of people's heads. You don't 
make money out uf a ship of the line, nor 
should you out of a church, nor should you 
out of a college, nor should you out ofa 
theater. Let there be no starring on the stage 
boards, more than on the deck, but the 
broadside well delivered.” Mr. Ruskin 
went tohear ‘‘William Tell in Panis lately. 
and was much disgusted. ‘* My belief is,’’ 
he declares, ‘‘ they scarcely sang a piece of 
pure Rossini ali night, but had fitted in 
sanodern skimble-skamble tunes and quite 
unspeakably clumsy and common ballet.’’ 

—Senator Hoar said of Mr. Bancroft at 
the recent meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society: ‘He is, { believe, the 
senior living person who has been a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. He is the senior among 
living persons who have filled importavt 
diplomatic stations. He has represented 
the United States at Berlinand St. Jamcs’s. 
His history is, and doubtless will be, the 
great standard authority upon the im- 
portant period which it covers. He is the 
only p2rson living whose judgment would 
change the place in public estimation held 
by any of the great statesmen of the revolu- 
tionary times. He bas had the rare good 
furtune among men of letters to bave pro- 
posed to himse]f a great task, requiring a 
hfetime for its eccomplishment, the success- 
ful achievement of which is enough to make 
apy life illustrious, and to have lived to 
complete it with powers of body and mind 
undiminished.”’ 


MUSICAL NOTE. 


The New York Philharmonic Club an- 
nounce six soireés"of chamber musie, to be 
given at Chickering Hall, begioning Tues- 
day evening, November 9h, and continuing 
through the winter. The Club is composed of 


Messrs. Arnold, Gramm, Goutseberg, 
Weiner, Werner, Manoly, and are to be as- 
sisted at the second concert, on the evening 
of Thursday, December 2d, by Mrs. Marie 
Jonas, mezzo-soprano, and Mr. Richard 
Hoffman, piano. The programme is of the 
bighest order of chamber music, and the 
names and reputations of the members of 
the Club are a guaranty of its admirable 
performance. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of al new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Roomsa of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
cuing us of any omission in this reapect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all caxes | 


S. C. Griacs & Co., CHICAGO. 

‘A Manual of Classical Literature.’’ By 
Charles Morris. A compact characterization 
of the Greek and Roman writers. 

JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., CHICAGO. 

“HalfaCentury.”” By Jane G. Swisshelm. 

Sketches of the anti-slavery movement. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 

American Poems.’ A handsome volume 
contai ing selections from Emerson, Bryant, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes. 

“Dramatic Works of Bayard Taylor.’’ By 
Marie H, Taylor. Comprising the “* Prophet,’’ 
** Deucalion,”’ and “The Masque of the Gods.”’ 

Lawson's Oldtown Fireside Stories.” 
By Harnett B. Stowe. 

ROBERTS BROS. 

* We and the World.’ By Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 
A story for boys- 

* Fragments of Christian History.’’ By J. 
H. Ailen. Studiesin various phases of Chris- 
tian history. 

* Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales.” First Series 
and Second. The old standard fairy stories. 

The History of Sanford and Merton.” By 
Thomas Day. 

**My Marriage.” 
risge. 


A story of love after mar- 


T. B. PETERSON & Co., PHILA. 
“The Prince of Oghérof.” By H. Gréville. 
PUSLEY BLAKESTON, PHILA. 
“Slight Ailments.”” By L.S. Beale. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS. 

“Voices of Hope and Gladness.”’ 
Palmer. 

‘*Nora Crena.”” By L. T. Meade. 

CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

“Troy.” By &8.G.W &8-njamin. The latest 
addition to the Epocns of Ancient History. 

“The Boys’ King Arthur.” By Sidney La- 
nier. A beautiful compilation from oiiginal 
stories in Sir Thomas Mallorys’s History. 

*A Popular Commentary onthe New Testa- 
ment.’ Phillip Scbaff, D.D. 

SCRIBNER & WELFORD. 
**Notes on Genoesis.’’ By Rev. N. Keymer. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Harper's ** Young People’”’ for 1880. 

‘* Tne Moral Pirates.”’ By W. L. Alden. 

“Ken-Hue.” By Lew Wallace. 

“ William Cullen Bryant.’ By A. J. Syming” 
ton. A short biography. 

“Old Times in the Colonies.”’ By C. C. 
Coffin. An entertaining bistory of the coloni- 
al times for young people. 

* From the Wings.”’’ (Franklin Sq. Library.) 
By B. H. Buxton. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT, PHILA. 

‘* Dick Cheveley.” By W.H. G. Kingston. 

*Drif.ing.’’ By T. B. Read. 

*“ Roy and Viola.” By Mrs. Forrester. 


GEORGE MUNRO. (Seaside Library.) 

“ The Blue Ribbon.’’ By Eliza Tabor. 

“History of the English People.” By J. R. 
Green. 

**The Second Wife.” By E. Marlitt. 

“Tne Maid of Florence.” 

* Findeikind’’ and Rosemary.”’ 
da’’ and Lady G. Fullerton. 


H. A. YounG & Co., Boston. 


By Ray 


By * Oui- 


‘*Sunday-School Entertainmeats.”’ By Mra. 
M. B. C, Slade. 
Jas. R. Osaoop & Co. 
“Cooking and Casile-Building.” By E. P. 


Ewiog. Romance and reality bappily com- 
bined. 

“Toe Peterkin Papers.”’ 

“Dream of Fair Women.” 
I}justrated. 

“Poems of George Arnold.” By William 
Winter. 

AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGF. 

** Concordance of the Bible.’’ By R. Young, 

LL.D. 


By L. P. Hale. 
By Tennyson. 


MAGAZINES. 

Homiletic Monthly, Musical Herald, Frank 
Lesiie’s Su: day Magazine, The National Quar- 
terly Review, Tne Unitarian Review, The 
Penn Monthly, Word for tne New Church. 

MosIc. 

Oliver Ditson & Co.— “Light Fantastie 
Senottische.” By H. W. Patriok. 

“Sweet Loveof Mine.” By F. H. Cowen. 

“Charity.” By J. Faure. 

‘Forget Me Not.” By H. Hofwenn. 

“ Mefistofele’ Opera. By Arrigo Boite, 

pest Snor.”” By I. K. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“The Railroads and the People.” 
SCRIBNER’S FOR DECEMBER. 


Among the many striking illustrations in 
this number are two full-page pictures, by 
Blum, of Mrs. John Drew as Mrs Malaprop, 
and Joseph Jefferson as Bob Acres. accom- 

ying a paper on Sheridan’s ** Rivals.’ 
n **Glimpses of Parisian Art,’’ there 
are original sketches by A. de Neuville, 
Dupain, Detaille, Chevilliard. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Clairin. and others. The second in- 
stallment of ** Peter the Great as Ruler 
and Reformer,” describing the revolt and 
punisb ment of the Streltsi. the first reforms 
of Peter, etc., is fully illustrated and of 
great interest. [Part I. of this now famous 
serial can be secured at a very. low-price. 
See special offers below.) F. B. Tburber, of 
New York, furnishes a remarkable paper 
on ** The Railroads and the People,’ 
contaiving valuable and surprising infor- 
mation on a question of the utmost impor- 
tance, 

There are further chapters of Sensier’s 
entertaining ** Life of J. F. Millets?? **A 
Study of Apparent Death,” by Francis 
Gerry Fairfield: a biographical sketch of 
Alessandro Gavazzi, the Italian patriot 
and evangelist; a story b H. H. Boyesen; 
the second part of Mrs. Schayer’s ** Tigers 
Lily3?’an illustrated paper on **Montene- 

ro as We Saw a sketch of Archie« 

ald Forbes, the English war-correspond- 
ent, by Miss Kate Field; further expositions 
of Conjuring (the Indian box-trick, and 
others), with full editorial departments, 
poems, etc., etc. 

The popular special offers are as follows: 
Twenty-one Numbers of Scribner’s for $5, 

For $5.00, SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY for the 
coming year, beginning with November, 
and the previous nine numbers, February 
to October, 1880. 


Two bound Vols. and a Subscription for$7.50, 

For $7.50, SCRIBNER's for the coming 
year, beginning with November, and the 
previous twelve numbers, elegantly bound 
(two vols.). 

Apply to book or news dealers, or the 
publisbers, 

Regular price $400 a year, 35 cents a 
number. 


SCRIBNER & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 


aes Scener s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
Ancient Mycenz; 


Discoveries and Researches on the sites ot Mycere 
and Tiryns. By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN, author 
of ** Troy and its Remains,’ with Pretace by Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M. P. With Maps, Colored 
Plates, Views and Cuts. 1 vol. ito. Cloih, extra gilt 
top. Enlarged and revised edition. Price reduced 
to 67.50. 


The House Beautiful. 

Essays 0) Bedsand Tables, Siools and Candlesticks. 
By CLARENCE COOK, With over 100 illustrations, 
from original drawings. 1 vol. small 4to. IJlumi- 
nated cloth. New Edition. Price reduced to $4.00. 


New Library Editions of Standard 
Histories. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, From the 
Fall ot Wolsey to the Death vj Elizabeth. By JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. A new library edition. Twelve 
vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, per vol., $1.50. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME, From the 
Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr- 
THEODORE MOMMSEN. Four vels., crown 8vo, per- 
vol., $2.00. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE. By Prof- 
ERNST CURTIUS., Five vols., crown a new edi. 
tion, per vo!., $2.00. 


The Life of wee wie Hodge, D.D., 


By his son, A. A. HUDGE, D.D.° With two steel por- 
traits. I vol. 8vo, $3.00. 


A Popular Commentary on the 
New Testament. 

Volume II. John. By Prot. WM. MULLIGAN and 

Prot. WM. F. MOULTON, D.D. The Acts. By J. 5S; 

HOWSON, D.D., Dean of Chester, and Canon DONALD 


SPENCE. 1 vol. 8vo. Very fully Illustiated. Extra 

Cloth, $6.0). 

The Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


With Historica) Introductions,a Revised Transla- 
tion and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By Rev. E. 
C. BISSELL, D.D. (The supplementary volume to 
Lange's (ommentary.) 1 vol. royal 8vo, $5.00. 


Religion and Chemistry. 


By Prof. Josiah P. COOKE, ot Harvard University. 
A new edition, with additions. I°vol. 12mo, $1.5). 


%,* These hooks are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepatd, upon receipt of the 
price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, 
An Immense Stock of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


NOW READY. 

Send Address on Postal tor Descriptive Price 
List, and ior Pumam’s New Catalogue of Fine 
Books, nearly ready, mailed free. Eig” 

G. P. PUTNRAM’s SONS, 
182 Fitth N, Y, 
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MISS CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON’S 
New Serial Story, 


Begun in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” for December 


Nov. 17, 1880. 


The Publishers of HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
are to be congratulated upon the fact 
that the Number which is to begin its 
foreign publication will contain the first 
chapters of a novel by Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. If the work of this 
yifted woman in her short stories isa 
trustworthy indication, she is possessed 
of positive and commanding genius, 
and there can be little doubt that her re- 
markable dramatic power, her wonder- 
ful gift of perceiving and interpreting 
the secrets of nature and human nature, 
and.the rare charm of her glowing, pic- 
turesque, penetrating style, will give to 
her novel, “Anne,” something more than 
ordinary power and interest. It is for- 
tunate for the reputation of American 


literature in England that the Magazine | 


is to begin its career there by introducing 
an Amertean writer whose art ts so con- 
summate, whose gift of interpretation is 
so genuine and so eriginal.— N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 


Beginning the Sixty-Second Volume, 
CONTAINS: 


The first Installment of A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
entitled ANNE, by an American author, 
Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, Iilus- 
trated by REINHART: 


The first of a Series of Papers. by MONCURE 


D. Conway, on THE ENGLISH LAKES 
AND THEIR GENII, with Iilustrations by 
ALFRED Parsons and E. A. ABBEY; 

An Artic'e on THE CITY OF PITTSBURG, 
witb Nineteen lliustratious by WALTER 
SHIRLAW; 

The Conclusion of WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
by HENRY JAMES, Jr.; 


THE SIXTH YEAR OF QWONG SEE—a De- 
scription of New Year’s Customs in China- 
town, San Francisco, beautifully IJllus- 
trated ; 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, by ANNIE Ci AMBERS 
KeTcuu™M, with four Illustrations by FREp- 
ERICKB: 


MRS. FLINT’S MARRIED EXPERIENCE—a 
S.ory of New England Life—by RosE TERRY 
Cooke, with four Illustrations by ABBEY; 


RECENT MOVEMENTS IN WOMAN'S ED- 
UCATION, by CHARLES F. THWING: 


THE QUEEN, MINISTRY. LORDS, AND 
COMMONS -—describing the Powers and Op- 
eration of each of these Branches of the 

British Government; 


Two ILLUSTRATED POEMS: 
Av ILLUSTRATED FABLE, by W. H. BEARD; 


A Short Story, MRS. CABOT’S GUEST, by 
HORACE E. SCUDDER: 


With other interesting Articles and Poems, 
and the always timely and entertaining 


EDITOR! AL DEPARTMENTS. 


o-— 


NOTICE. 

Those desiring to renew their subscriptions 
to HARPER’S PERIODICALS will much oblige 
the Publishers by sending in their names as 
early as convenient. This will obviate the 
delay attendant uponre entering names and 
mailing back Numbers. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.. .$4.00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S YOUNG PHOPLE. One Year 1.50 


Address 
& BROTHERS. 
Prankiin Square, New York City, 


Edition, 28d Thousand. 


A DAY OF FATE, 


BY E. P. RUE. 


The following _— indicate the verdict of the public 
on M Rk, ROE’S stories 


BARRIERS BURNED A WA Y isin its 
34th thousa 
gfe ‘CAN N SHE DO? is in its 22d 


OPE WING OF A CHESTNUT BURR 
ix in its B4th thousand, 
FROM JEST TO EARNEST is in its 
dist thousand, 
NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART is in 
its 27th thousand. 
KNIGHT OF THE XIXth CENT- 
URY ia in its 26th thousand. 
A FACE ILLU MINED is in 26th 
“OF FATE, now published, is in 


thousa nd. 
its thousand, 
Making a total of over 200,000 volumes. 
Each 1 Vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD CO..,. 
Publishers, New York. 

“One of the most noteworthy 
contributions to an important 
branch of the great controversy 
of our day that has been given 
to the world in either hemi- 
sphere.’’—Montreal Gazette. 


2d Edition. 


PRE-ADAMITES: 


Or, A Demonstration of the Existence 
of Men Before Adam. 
By PROF. ALEX. WINCHELL, LL.D., 


Professor ot Geology and Pa'wxontology in the 
Unive: sity of Michigan, author ot Sketches 
of Creation,”’ etc. 


its 


1 vol., octavo, of over 500 pages, with Ethnographic 
Maps and numerous illustrations. Price $3.50. 


From Appleton’s Journal: 
‘Dr. Winchell’s argument is very strong.” 


Harper’s Monthly: 


Profoundly interesting ure Dr. Winchell’s chap- 
ters on the principal types of mankind; on the pre- 
Adamute races and race distinctions; on ‘the Hamitic 
origin of negroes; on the cradie of humanity, the 
condition of primitive inan, and the antiquity of 
nan.” 


Literary World: 


“A remarkable and powertul contribution to the 
reconciliation of the Bible and modern science ”’ 


Popular Science Monthly: 


* Dr. Winchell’s work is executed with sueh learn” 
ing and ability that it mustat once take rank as an 
authoritative text-book of the subject. [t1s NoT TOO 
MUCH TO SAY THAT IT SETTLES THE CONTROVERS. 


Boston Traveller: 


‘* The importance o1 this work need not be empha- 
sized; itis by tar the most exhaustive and scholarly 
on primitive man which has ever appeared. 


New York Evening Post: 


““* There has been no work recently published upon 
the eo which can compare utth this in importance. 
a aS Lis the fruitot an exhaustive study, noto one 
but of all the sources of infurmation which can be sup- 
ie to throw light upon the subject. ....He (Dr. 

inchell, deals fairly and honestly with tacts, and 
neglects ho source of information that 1s open to him 
tlis argument iseiaborate and mau y-sided 
The recognized ability and learning of the author, 
and the comparative novelty of his attempt, may be 
trusted to win for the work the widest attention on 
= one hand and the most critical scrutiny on the 
other.’ 


S. C, GRIGGS & CO. also publish: 


Anderson’s Norse Mytho!ogy... .,............ $2 50 
Anderson’s Younger Fdda...................... 2 Ov 
Anderson’s Viking Sales of the North.......... 2 00 
Anderson’s America Not Piscovered by Col- 
Holcomb’s lransiation of Fridthjof’s Saga... 1 59 
Ferestier’s Echoes trom Mist-Land; or, The 
Nibelungen Lay 1 
Lie’s Barque Future................... 1 00 
Lie’s The Pilotand His Wite.... ............... 1 
Johnson's The Spell-Bound Fiddler............ 1 00 
Foster’s lre-Historic 3 00 
Blanc’s Grammar of Painting and Engrav ing. 3 00 
Fawcett’s Hand-Book ot Finance.............. 1 75 
Reberts’s Kules of Order...... 75 
Kogers’s The Waverley Dictionary...... 2 uw 
Taylor’a In Camp and Field ................... 1 
Tavlor’s Old-Time Pictures. Iilustrated...... 1) 
Taylor’s The World on Wheels......... 1 50 
Taylor’s Songs of Yesterday......... 4 00 
Taylor’s Between the Gates... 1 
NEW SERI ES: OF 
Matthews’s Getting on in The World.. 1 50 
Matthewes’s The Great Conversers............. 1 


Matthewe’s Words: Their Use and Abuse..... 1 30 
Matthews’s Hours With Men and Books..... 130 
Matthewes’s Monday (hats................... .3@ 
Matthewe’s Oratory and Orators............. 2 00 

Sold by BAKER, PRATT & CO.,19 Bond St., New 
York, and by all booksellers, or will be sent. pre. 


paid, on receipt of price, by 


S. ©. GRIGGS & CO,, Pubs,, 


CHICAGO. 


STANDARD SERIES.|: 


sos. Dickens’s Christmas Books. 


Ooravo, ILLUSTRATED. Price, £4cn, 25 ofs. 


No. 47.—Life ef Calvin. By Guizot................. 
46.—Lite of Spurgeon. Cetavo. 
Analytica! “Only evised an- 

ostage fre ues free. For sele by Booksell- 
or the Publishers & Co Dey NV, 


THE END OF A COIL. 


By the author of the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.’ 
lJmo, $1.75. 


**Miss Warner here presents us with one of those 
fine studies of child- life which charined us ip he; 
earlier works. * Doliv Copley’ pleasantivy reminds 
us of * Ellen Murtgomery,’ and the sor y ot her hap- 


py school-days is be autiiully told.’—s. S. Times 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOTE, 
MY DESIRE, 
$1.75. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


THE SECOND EDITION, 
23d THOUSAND. 
A DAY OF FATE. 


By B. P. Roe, including the second 
part, not published in The Christian 
Union, in which is told the outcome 
of the ** Day of Fate.” Complete in 
vol., 12mo, handsomely bound ; 
$1.50. For sale by all booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 

POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
trom original designs. Fourteent' Thousand. Revised 
and Correcied. lémo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Edge. Price. 
$5. Mailed on receipt ot price. E. © ‘axton & ¢ ‘o.P hila. 


}=5~ THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, 


, such as Prof. Max Muller, 
| Rt. Hon, W. E. Gladstone, 
- Froude, 


Prot. Hux- 


l2mo. 


ter, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Prof. Goidwin Smith, The 
Duke of Argyll,Wam. Biaen, 
Miss Thackeray, irs. Mu- 
lock-Craik, MacDon- 
ald, rs. Olipbant, D. 
Biackmore, Jeav Ingclow, 
= ‘Ringstey, Age 

enry ingsliey, 
Turgucmiet, Ruskin, Te ‘Browning 
and many others are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1881 THE LIVING AGE enters - po its thirty-eighth 
year, admittedly unrivaled and continuously suc- 
cessful. During the year it will furnish to its read- 
ers the productions Of the most eminent authors, 
abov --named and many others: embracing 
the choicest Serial and Short Stories by the Lead. 
ing Forcign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scicutisis, Critics, Dis- 
coverers, and Editors, represe nting every de- 
partment of Knowledge and Progres 

Mba LIVING AGE is a weekly aguetine giving more 
than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter year- 
ly. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory com- 
pleteness attempted by no other publication, the best 
Essays views, Criticisms, Taies, Sketches of Tra- 
vel and Discovery. Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical and Political nformation, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign Periodical Lite rature. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to ev ery Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable cur. 
rent literature,—indispensable because it embraces 
the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS. 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly ood 
reading be Es for so little money : in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got 
in so smalia space.”’—Philaudelphia Times. 

** There ia no other saga like it. It is known 
and read by all who desire to keep abreast with the 
cultivated thought of the English-speaking world.” 
iscopal yister, Philadelphia. 

t enubles the reader, at trifling ex pense, consid- 
ering the and | of the reading fur- 
nished, to keep pace with the best thought and Lit- 
work of our time.’’—Christian Union, New 


Yo 


nt: ‘There is no diminution in the valne and interest 
of this now venerable eclectic, or in the skill and 
shown In its editing.’’— Boston Jour- 


ee it is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.” 
Southern Churchman. 

“It reproduces so fully the cholcest articles from 
the foreign magazines, that one who takes it does 
not feel the need of anything else In the way of 
foreign periodical literature.” The Advance, Chica- 


0. 

“Gives the best all at the price of one.” 
York Independent. 

Its frequent issue and ample space enable it to 
give all that the very ablest of living writers fur- 
to literature on science, histo tory, 

raphy, philosophy, ve etry, theology, politics 
criticism, and to add to this the till comple 
ment of the best that there is in fiction.”"— The In- 
terior, 
*Teems with the choicest Hterature of the day.” 

—New York Tribune. 

of magazines to subseribe to.’ 
Mont 

te nh speaking, the cheapest magazine 
published.”—Commercial Advertiser, Detroit. 

know of no investment eight dollars, in 
the world of literature, that will yield equal re- 

ns."’— The Presbyterian, Philadel 

“With it alone a reader may tally ie keep up with 
all that is important in the literature, history, § = 
oe and science of the day "—The Methodist, 


it has no rival.’’--Vew York Evening Post. 
Published WEEKLY at 38.) a year, free of postage. 
O NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
i, remitting before Jan. ist, the numbers of 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, 
will be sent gratis. 


Club- Prices for the best Home aud Foreign Literature. 


“ Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or oo 
of our vivacious American a subscri 
will find himself in command of the whole eit. 
uation. oie Evening Bulletin 


— New 


'—CGazette, 


For $10.50 THE LIVING AGE and an one of the 
American 84 Montblies (or Harper’ 8 4% or Ba- 
will sent for a year. or $9.50 


Journa or Lippincott’s 


TITTELT, & CO.. Boston, 


Christmas Service No. 3. 


CHRISTIM:S ANTHEMS 


HYMNS AND CAROLS. 
ALL NEW. 


The Angelie Song. Gloria in Excelsis. 


Geo, Wm. Warren. 5O 
The Nativity. (Sacred Sone. A.J. 
Worship Christ. our New-Boin Kin Danke. 2h 
There Were Shepherds... A.B. Wolsely . 
O Let Your Mingling Voic es Rise.. A.J. Holden. 


4 
Williams. _ 


And there were Shep*erds......... Ww. ¢ 

Christmas Anthem, ‘‘And there were Shepherds.’ 
H. P. Danks 

Now, when Jesus be as Born.. . LC. Jacoby. 

Angels trom the Rea’ m of Glory. 


Geo. Wm. Warren. 
Geo, Wm. Warren. 
Messiah is Kit Creo. Wm, Warren. 
Sweet Babe ot if fethle hem. Geo. Wm. Warren. 
Calm on the Liste ning FE arot Night...4.J. Holuen. 60 
Over 100 Carols by the best oimposers, each 5 cts. 
A full Catalogue of our New Christmas Music will 
be sentto any address. 
NEW BOOKS FOR CHOIRS, 
HOLDEN’S sACRLDMUSI«” A collection of music 
from the best composers, embracing every variety 
ot sacred songs, duets, 7" artettes and choru-es, for 
all occasions. Pric 
BARNES’S QUARTHE. OLLECTION, A new com- 
pilation trom Ene German cow 
posers tor quartette choirs. 


WM.A.PONDE CO., 250 N.Y. 
For Christmas Entertainments! 


& MAIN’S 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Christmas Annual No. 11. 


Contains 16 pages; surpas:es a}! ot her collec tions in 
auantity, quality and variety. $4 per 10 copies. 
Sent on recebp. of 5 cents. 
same prices. 


Love Divine. ee tte. 


A new and beautiiul Concert Exercise, by Dr. J. H. 
VINCENT, entitled MaGt AND THE MessraR.” 
Price for Complete Service, 0 cents; $7.4) per Wo 
copies. Leafiet for use by Congregation, $1 per 100 


Tree of life. 99 by Dr. J. H. An 


elaborate Chrisimas Exer- 
cise, with appropriate Hyinns. Price. $3 per 10) 
copies: by mail, 5 cents euc 


Santa Claus.”* by 
Christmas Cantata. W. Doane. 
The music and words are very attractive, and the 
Cantata, when properly rendered, is the most et - 
holiday entertainment ever offered to the 
public. 
for Music and Words complete, 25 cents. An 
edition of Words oulv is issued at ive. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT INSTRUCTION BOOK! 


Richardson’s 5 New Method 


For the Pianoforte. 
BY 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, Price $3.25. 


IT IS GENERALLY CONCEDED THAT THIS IS 
THE MOST PERFECT, AS WELL AS THE MOsT SUC- 
CESSFUL PIANOFORTE INSTRU+ TION BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED. HAVING BEEN MANY TIMES RE- 
VISED,1T MAY BE CONSIDERED AS ENTIRELY 
FREE FROM ERRORS. HAVING BEEN REPEATED- 
LY ENLARGED, IT IS REMARKABLY FULL AND 
COMrLETE. 

MANY THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS HAVE USED 
THE BOOK FOR YEARS, ANDSTILL CONTINUE TO 
USE IT, AS THE BEST. SALES ARE CONSTANT, 
AND VERY LARGE. RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE ISTHE 
TITLE. ORDER IT BY THE WHOLE TITLE, AND 
ACCEPT NO OTHER BOOK, SINCE THIS IS THE 
ORIGINAL AND TRUE RICHARDSON.” 

SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC DEALERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 

MAILED, POST- FOR $3.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & Co... 843 B’dway. N. Y¥. 


“| FOR CHILDREN NURSERY 


IThi« well known 
Magazine aver 

15th Year in 1881. #1.5 

vance. fi 

List. NE 


__Nursery Publishing Company. Boston. 


+8, Extra ronts A le 
BOOKS A. & CO., Pubs., Phila 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, 
merican ‘and Foreign, 
every epa; tment oi low or 
Schools, Colleges 


Secretary. 
BERLIN COLLEGE. i 
Oberlin, Ohio. . 
Theological, Coliegiate, and Preparatory Depart. 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. Ne 
saioon temptations. Best of religious intiuences. 
Tborougn and cheap. Tuition, incidenta!s, and 
library tees only $30 a year. Over 1,00 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fal! Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term, Jan. 4,481. For circulars address 
J. B. T. MARSH, See. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Onder the Coilege manegement. First-ciass teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
essons as preferred. As a home for student: 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for hesithfulness and 
ligicus end intellectual advanteges. Address 
Prof. F B. 


No. F to supplied at 
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THE POET’S HOUSE. 
By Horace E. SCUDDER. 
II. 

THE HALL. 


Y knock was answered at once by Stillwell him- 
self. He was expecting me, and spoke my name 
before I could speak his. He drew me out of the ves- 
tibule into the hall. The light which I had dimly 
made out came from a hickory fire on the hearth, and 
the voices were those of Stillwell and his wife. I had 
never seen a picture of him, yet his face was at once 
familiar, for, contrary to a common experience, he 
looked yery much as I had imagined him to look. I 
had not come directly from the train, and therefore 
was ready at once to take the chair which seemed 
waiting for me at the fireside. The lamp had not been 
lighted, and the fitful flashes from the fire gave ine an 
easier entrance into the scene than daylight or lamp- 
light would have afforded. Mr. Stillwell was the first 
to put my thoughts into words. 

‘¢ All introductions to friends and to houses should 
be by firelight and in dusk,” he said, as we sat before 
the hearth with all the friendliness ot old acquaint- 
ances. ‘‘I am somewhat easily embarrassed myself, 
and I hate to have a full glare turued upon me at such 
times, as if I were one of the dangerous class and a 
policeman’s bull’s-eye needed to be flashed in my face. 
There is nothing like such light for confidences, and 
the first meeting of old friends is of the nature of a 
confidence. You have come to tell me your secrets 
and to hear mine.” 

‘“You may have secrets,” I laughed, ‘‘ but nothing 
could be more open than this. 
and knock; you open it yourself and place m2 at once 
by your fireside. I can see dimly the portraits of your 
ancestors, as I imagine; but where is the little Sibyl, 
Mrs. Stillwell?” 

‘‘ The little Sibyl is in the nursery, tucked away for 
the night. She knew you were coming, but she is 
keeping it for a surprise.” 

A surprise?” 

“Yes: she has au odd, private use of the word. As 
nearly as I can make out, anything which she looks 
forward to with pleasure is a surprise to herself and 
to every one else.”’ 

‘‘T certainly hope I shall be an agreeable surprise. 
You have put me down, however, directly before this 
chimney, andI shall at once admire the face of it. The 
light is not direct enough to tell me what itis. Is 
there a marble bas-relief there, starting out from that 
dark background?” 

‘¢That dark background—”’ 

‘‘Is a bedstead,” interrupted Mrs. Stillwell, with a 
laugh. ‘John and I race to see who first will disclose 
this wonderful device. I furnished the bedstead and 
he the idea.” 

‘‘The idea is clearer to me than the bedstead. I 
can easily see that there is a flat panel covering the 
chimney, in which the bas-relief is inserted.” 

on, Mary. You have begun. Expose our inge- 
nuity.” 

‘‘The story is soon told, Mr. Gilchrist. I had as an 
heirloom one of those unwieldy great mahogany bed- 
steads ; it was not quaint enough to keep alive, so we 
took it to pieces, and the headboard and footboard 
make the flat panel which you see. It proved to be a 
very good piece of wood when it was worked, and we 
have the satisfaction of building it into our house.” 

‘* And what became of the legs?” 

Look behind you.” 

I turned and hunted for the legs. An alcove jutted 
out from the hall by the side of the vestibule, and con- 
tained the windows which lighted the apartment. A 
window seat in the corner gaye a snug air to the little 
recess, which was not curtained or otherwise shut off 
from the hall; but above, the square archway was re- 
lieved by a screen of open carved work in dark wood. 
As my eye discovered it, both exclaimed: | 

‘‘ Behold the legs !”’ 

symbolical!” I laughed. ‘‘ Herein the hall 
you have typical representations of the entire house : 
the fire for the kitchen, the bedstead for the chambers, 
that useless plaque against the wall for the dining- 
room, and the desk in the alcove for the library.” 

“Well done!’’ exclaimed Stillwell. ‘* You have 
already given a new reading to the house which neither 
Mary nor I had discovered. I am rather pleased with 
it. We have always maintained that the hall was as 
essential to a house as any room, and that it should 
not be degraded into a mere passage. We have under- 
taken to restore it to something ofits old use. It is 
the center of our house. Here the family meets, and 
here Mrs. Stillwell receives her friends in the morn- 
ing. We keep a fire burning on the hearth, and it 
never goes out until the sun puts it out. Then Mrs. 
Stillwell has her desk in the alcove, and the household 


I come to your door |}- 


management is recorded in that corner. You see in 
our modern houses tbe woman is the ruler, and, in- 
stead of being shut off in a gyneceum, she is stationed 
here at the heart of things. The old hall was the 
lord's place ; the transitional passage or entry repre- 
sented the period when the house was a mere conve- 
nience for the use of those whose real life was passed 
either outside of the house or ina the kitchen and shed; 
the new hall is the lady’s place.” 

“Tt is delightful to be recognized,’’ said Mrs. Still- 
well, smiling, ‘‘ but I suspect that I must continue to 
sp:nd a good deal of my time in the kitchen and shed.” 

‘‘Then you retain the old characteristics of the hall 
by hanging your family portraits here,” I suggested. 

““Yes,”* said Stillwell; ‘‘ since we happen to have 
them on canvas. Heaven forbid that we should hang 
photographs here; it would be an intimation that we 
wished to forget our fathers if we suffered them to 
fade out of reality by that means. We don’t go very 
far back; our great-grandfather and his wife are in 
that frame, to be sure, in silhouette, a style of portrait- 
ure quite satisfactory for such remote progenitors, who 
may be said to be known to us in profile only. It does 
not do for such plain people as we are to be burdened 
with too heavy a load of ancestors. I believe in cher- 
ishing a genealogy within the limits of memory and 
then selecting from the previous members such singu- 
lur names as have outlived a merely family fame. That 
Puritan gentleman by the door is the only one of my 
immediate ancestors who has passed into history. I 
am glad to readopt him into my family and to let my 
little girl know of him first as one of her father’s fa- 
thers before she learns of him as governor and magis- 
trate in books. I am quite willing myself to be pushed 
out of the hall when my great-grandchildren have 
ceased to remember me in person.’’ 

‘‘ But, Mrs. Stillwell,” I interposed, ‘‘ you may think 
it a very commonplace objection, yet how do you man- 
age to receive your friends here and see them free 
from interruption? Every one must come to the front 
door, and the servant must pass through the hall to 
open the door, and thus the hall becomes a thorough- 


fare.” 
‘‘T expected more inconvenience than I find,’’ she 


replied. ‘Of course all the business of the house is 
done at the back door, and then it is only in the morn- 
ing that the hall serves as a reception hall. After 
that the library becomes the drawing-room. Then my 
familiar friends I see in my own chit-chat up-stairs; 
and so far as formality goes, the hall does well enough 
for formal visitors who come for a few minutes only.” 

‘There is something more ‘n it than that,” inter- 
rupted her husband; ‘‘there is a fitness of things in 
formal visitors being received in the hall. They do 
not purpose to penetrate the family life; they have 
nothing to say that a servant and all the world may 
not hear; they are public visitors, and we receive them 
in our most public place.” 

I objected that upon his own showing the hall was 
the family gathering-place, the center of the house, 
the fireplace the golden mile-stone. 

‘¢ There is no inconsistency. The hall is all that; it 
is the common room to which we are drawn and from 
which we scatter, presided over by the social head of 
the house, and therefore visitors who come to pay 
their respects to the family, as part of their social 
duty, are received in that room which is most identi- 
fied with the family life as a public thing. In other 
words, as the whole house is a structural sign of the 
family—a piece of domestic, not civil or ecclesiastical 
architecture—the hall concentrates the house in a sin- 
gle apartment. Everything else is built about it and 
leads out from it.” 

‘¢ My husband will never exhaust that theme,” said 
Mrs. Stillwell, laughing. ‘‘In all his sketches of a 
house I noticed that he invariably drew the hall first, 
with all its appointments, before he ventured to sketch 


it.” 
‘< Nevertheless,” said I, ‘‘I am vain enough to think 


that I have discovered one fatal omission. I have 
been saying over to myself a line from one of your 
husband’s poems, 
“* And the church was called the House of God,’ 

and, with all due deference, I do not see how the hall 
is made to contain any outward expression of the fam- 
ily in its religious relation. To be sure, you may have 
your family prayers here, though I don’t believe you 
do. With your ideas on the comprehensiveness of a 
house, Mr. Stillwell, I am waiting patiently to be 
shown the oratory.” ; 

‘‘ You only want a little more light to see that the 
hall does include this idea also. Mary, I think we 
must come out of the shadow.” 

There was a sconce against the wall with a couple of 
candles in it, and Mrs. Stillwell, touching her taper to 
the coals of the dying fire, lit the candles, which threw a 
gentle light, increasing presently in strength, upon the 
walls of the room. I was able then to make out more 


the other rooms, and they all bore some relation to | 


was crossed with timbers, and a high wainscot in pan- 
els gave a simple richness to the walls. But the most 
noticeable feature was the chimney-piece. I saw clear- 
ly now wbat I had taken for a marble bas-relief was a 
large plaster-cast in bold relief. I had then had few 
opportunities for knowing works of art, and J did not 
know the name of this. The subject, however, was 
simple and intelligible enough. A procession of boys, 
holding their books before them, were singing as they 
marched, each intent on his notes and all with open 
mouths singing lustily, regardless of any figure they 
might cut before spectators. I had seen singers 
enough to know that the open mouth in s‘nging came 
dangerously near a contortion, and that if one were 
not hearing the singing he would be likely to be struck 
with the movement of the face, so different from the 
face at rest, so different too from the face of a singer 
who was thinking of his appearance and thus able to 
modify the expression. Here, the perfect frankness of 
the group was an immediate charm. They were not 
posing or thinking at all of the effect they produced; 
they did not see the spectators : it was we who had 
chanced upon them. Then the cast was crowded with 
a few figures. They were so bold and so finely molded 
that it was impossible to resist the impression of a 
large company behind them as they advanced in firm 
step, singing as they marched. The exquisite grace 
of the whole conception was blended with so free and 
strong a handling that I was enraptured. We looked 
at it for a time, when I burst out into a loud clapping 
of my hands. 

‘* How glorious!” I exclaimed. 

‘*Then you have never seen it before?” 

‘*No. Tell me what it is.” 

‘*] do not wonder you are enthusiastic. It is the 
Singing Boys of Luca della Robbia, from a frieze exe-_ 
cuted for the organ of the Cathedral of Florence, and 
now in the Uffizi Gallery. One can’t admire it too much, 
and before one gets through admiring it there is op- 
portunity to see how well it betits our hall. Its very 
position is significant, for it is the central object, and 
in its place ahove the fire it intimates our willingness 
to have the house life one of aspiration. So you must 
add this cast to the other symbols here. It hints at 
the artistic and religious side of the family. These 
boys are singing ; their song is the expression of our 
higher and jubilant nature; their singing is worship; 
and so we would suggest to ourselves, with a conceal- 
ment so far as others are concerned, that the highest 
expression of the household life is in its aspiration 
after the house not made with hands.”’ 

‘*Then you have no oratory?” 

‘‘No. Iam afraid if we had one it might symbolize 
too much; it might localize our religious life and have 
a subtle influence in concentrating the sacredness of 
the house instead of witnessing to the religious char- 
acter of every part. I should rather think that there 
was no room unhallowed.” 

The light had given me an opportunity to scrutinize 
the room more particularly, and I noticed now a little 
inscription in vermilion at the foot of the wooden 
frame which inclosed the fireplace. I stooped to read 
the letters. 

‘* That ismy brief memorandum,” said Stillwell, ‘in 
token that the old mantelpiece and frame are from my 
father’s city house, where I was born and spent my 
childhood. It was sold then to a dealer in second- 
hand blinds, sashes and doors, and has remained in his 
hands ever since. It is in a part of the city long since 
given overtotrade. I happened in one day some years 
ago to see if I could recall the rooms. The partitions 
had generally been taken down, but to my delight I 
found a single fireplace—that in the old sitting-room— 
untouched. I remembered it perfectly, and easily per- 
suaded the man to sell me the frame. Itis remarkable 
for nothing—a perfectly simple, dignified piece—but I 
please myself with its associations.” 

‘Will you walk in to tea?” asked Mrs. Stillwell. 


WHAT TO MAKE FOR CHRISTMAS. 
| By T. M. 
EFORE we have really settled the important ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What shall we wear?” we find ourselves 
at this seasou confronted with another equally perplex- 
ing, ‘‘What can we make for Christmas presents?” 
No work is more delightful when it is once begun, but 
it is often difficult to think of new and pretty things 
which will be acceptable to our friends, and perhaps a 
few suggestions will be seasonable. ; 
Linen of various qualities is much used now, in mak- 
ing things which are both pretty and serviceable, as 
they can be washed. It is ornamented with the stitches 
which our grandmothers did so beautifully, such as 
hem-stitching and Jifferent patterns in drawn work. 
The coarse quality called butcher’s linen makes pretty 
bureau or dressing-table covers. It is about one yard 
wide and costs thirty-eight cents a yard. ‘ The eovers 


clearly details which before hadbeendim. The ceiling 


should be cut long enough to hang about one quarter ofa 
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yard over the ends of the bureau, and from one quarter 
to three eighths of a yard wide, according to its size. 
Turn an inch-wide hem on each lengthwise edge of the 
cover and hem-stitch it. Three inches from each end 
put a row of fine button-hole stitch; fringe the linen 
below this and knot the fringe. Put a band of drawn 
work, about two inches wide, one inch above the top 
of the fringe and a second band somewhat narrower 
one inch above the first. 

Tidies are also made of this linen or fine crash, with 
the drawn work and fringe across the ends. In the 
center some pretty design can be worked in the simple 
outline stitch either with black silk or colored filoselle. 
This stitch is like the stem stitch in embroidery, and 
is made by putting the needle in backward. Japanese 
figures, long, reedy grasses and cat-tails with a flight 
of birds, or some of the quaint little figures in Walter 
Crane’s and Kate Greenaway’s children’s books would 
be appropriate desigus. If one has no skill in copying 
or originating designs, the work could be stamped at 
the Decorative Art Rooms or at some of the shops 
where they keep materials for art needle-work 

A set of doilies made of fine linen is always a useful 
present for a housekeeper, and if one can do her own 
designing they cost very little. The linen should be 
cut in eight: inch squares, fringed and a design outlined 
in one or more corners. Nature will supply innumer- 
able pretty studies for this work, if one goes to her 
for suggestions, such as the delicate leaf of a maiden’s- 
hair fern or a spray of blossoms with a butterfly hover- 
ing over them. Anything with a simple outline can 
be copied, from a group of Chinese pottery to a set of 
illustrations from ‘‘ Mother Goose.” These doilies 
can be bought at the Decorative Art Rooms, stamped 
and ready to embroider, for $1.25 per half dozen. 

We will add one more to the list of things which 
may be worked on linen (either fine birds-eye or plain) 
in this stitch. A straight piece of linen is edged with 
heavy lace, hung on a small brass rod with rings, or 
shirred and put up in some less expensive way, and 
used for a washstand splasher. The Decorative Art 
Society sells the linen stamped for one of these for 
$1.50, or with the crewels for working and the design 
partly done for $2.50. The prettiest designs represent 
water with birds hovering over it, surrounded by 
aquatic plants, and with some appropriate motto. 

More delicate and dressy toilet covers are made of 
linen scrym trimmed with antique lace. They 
should be made of the same dimensions as the linen 
ones already described and lined with a color. Put 
bands of lace inserting between bands of scrym across 
the ends and lace edging all around the cover. The 
plain scrym costs from thirty-five cents to one dollar 


a yard, according to the width and quality. The bands | 


can be bought of various widths, with open-worked 
hems, for from eight to twenty-five centsayard. Piil- 
low shams are made of wide bands of scrym between 
bands of lace inserting lined with pale pink or blue 
silesia and edged with lace. A less expensive but 
more tedious way is to make inserting and edging of 
the trimming, which is made with serpentine braid and 
linen thread in wheels. , 

A pretty and unique set of window shades can be 
made of pongee worked across the bottom in Chinese 
designs. There should be a hem at the bottom wide 
enough to hold the curtain stick and a silk fringe the 
color of the pongee put on the bottom of the shade. 
About two inches from the top of the hem put a line of 
large cat-stitcbing across the curtain, using olack sew- 
ng silk; seven inches above this puta similar line. In 
the space between these work a procession of Chinese 

men and women in outline. Some of them might be 
bearing palanquins, others holding umbrellas or 
grouped as the figures are on a Chinese fan. Designs 
could easily be copied from fans or the cheap Chinese 
pictures, on thin paper, and then worked on the pon- 
gee. They can be outlined simply in black, or a brighter 
effect may be given by using colored silks. If this 
is done, little bits of the colors used should be knotted 
into the fringe. The design should be worked on the 
inside of the shade, and the stitches made in doing this 
will partially outline it on the side toward the 
window. The design can then be completed on this 
side by putting one’s needle through these stitches, in- 
stead of taking them in the material. 

Among the beautiful things that can be made by 

any one who can paint or embroider are screens of va- 
_ Tious sizes. The small screens for a table have hang- 
ings of silk or satin with a narrow band of plush 
across the top and bottom. After the satin is painted 
the plush should be put on, and then it should be lined 
with Canton flannel before it is sewed to the plain silk 
which forms the other side. The brass standards for 
these screens cost $3.00. For large banner screens 
brass frames cost $5.50, or for the small standing 
screens, bamboo frames can be bought for $4.00. A 
beautiful design was exhibited at the Decorative Art 
Rooms which would be appropriate for a screen of this 
size. The groundwork was old gold satin, and across 


it were embroidered sprays of a blackberry vine with 
the black and dark red fruit, richly’shaded leaves, and 
a few white blossoms. 

Brackets are made of ebonized wood, with a bracket 
under each end of the shelf instead of one in the mii- 
dle, and the space between is filled with a hanging of 
satin, either painted or embroidered. One of these 
could be made quite reasonably by drawing a simple 
design, which a carpenter could make in. pine, and 
ebonizing it one’s self. The most effective color for 
the satin is old gold, painted with a design of cardinal 
flowers, a spray of woodbine, or any brilliant flower. 
A little skill with the brush or needle will bring us a 
pleasure which, without it, perhaps we could not 
affor 1—that of giving to our friends. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of thix department will be yiad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.) 

Every year brings new experiences to the housekeeper, 
and if he is one of the *’ growing”’ kind each s ason will 
bring pew experiments also. Half the pleasure of house- 
keeping comes from making discoveries and from brivging 
new inventions out of old rules. Some of the work ot 
thinking might be saved individuals if each housekeeper 
would contribute to the columns of some great family 
journal like our Christian Union a knowledge of her pet 
economies, her favorite dishes, and the items where her 
skill and tact seem most effective. Many have done this, 
but thousands more never stop to re‘ord for others the 
bright points which wake the hard wo:k of home-making 
a success. Here are a few items from the experience of a 
week: 

Moving a long distance late in the season, resources for 
filling the fruit closet were limited. People who buy 
grapes to can find the possibility of making ‘‘a little go a 
great way’’ quite reversed. So, to secure a good supply 
of that delicious sauce, we tried introducing apple, and 
found the cowpound a pleasant one. Pick the grapes from 
the stems and wash them; then slip the pulp from the 
skins, and put them in separate dishes. Put the inside 
portion over to stew without sugar; when they are soft- 
ened pour them through a sieve that is too fine to let the 
seeds pass. Add the skins to the strained grapes, and 
pour them into a hot Syrup made of one-half or one third 
their weight of sugar. Pare and core uicely some good 
sour apples to make about one-third as much sauce as 
there is of grapes. Stew them quickly, and mash through 
a colander. Add the apple to the grapes on the stove, 
cook well together for a few minutes, stirring carefully, 
and then can. The apple gives body to the sauce, and 
does not injure the color. 

Beautiful jelly was also mad>2 by using balf apple and 
half cranpverry, with fuli measure of sugar, so that it 
needed little cooking. Jelly should never be putin the 
cellar for keeping. 

‘Tomatoes were plenty, and they never spoil with us ex- 
cept in the legitimate way of being tuo soon eaten. We 
use ‘‘ Mason's glass-top cans.” Peel them after scalding; 
put them over a good fire in bright tin pans. After cooking 
tiftteen minutes drain off some of the thin, watery part, 
and cook the remainder till thick enough for the table, 
which will take an hour ortwo. (Can them without sea- 
soning. 

For pickles there yet remained cauliflower and cabbage, 
but cauliflower was twenty five cents a head, so we passed 
that by and made: 

Cabbage Coral.—Shred or chop six or seven heads of 
white cabbage and five or six red peppers. Pack in jars 
and pour over them « bouing brine made of a heaping 
tablespoon of salt to two quarts of water. After twenty- 
four bours drain off the brine and pour on boilmg vinegar, 
If very sour it may be made half water. The next day 
pour into a colander, wash out the jars, repack the cabbage 
with a little whole mustard seed. Cover with cold vinegar, 
turn a plate over, and it is ready for use next day, and 
will be as brittle as raw cabbage after s anding a few 
days. Any unsweetened pickles, scalded twice in this 
way, will keep a year or two if pure cider vinegar is used, 
and they are not kept in the cellar. Black pepper and 
cloves added to this pickle spoil its bright clear color, as 
they do of Chili sauce, which we here give for its excel- 
lence, although not new. Peel thirty larg2 tomatoes and 
ten onions and cook two hours with seven red peppers. 
Then add a cup of sugar, half a cup of salt, a quart of 
vinegar and a tablJespoon of ground mustard. Strain 
through a sieve, cook balf an hour longer with constant 
stirring, and then bottle for use. M. T. C. 


A correspondent feels still in doubt respecting the value 
of the specific gravity of milk. We can assure him that 
a little farther study and a little thought will satisfy any 
intelligent reader that the value of milk does not wholly 
nor largely depend on its specific gravity; the more sugar, 
caseine and mineral] matter ther¢ is in a specimen of milk, 
of course the greater its density or specific gravity; if. 
however, fat globules be largely diffused through the fluid, 
its specific gravity will be lessened, because fat is lighter 
than watkr. Now, if toa given quantity of skimmed milk 
some fat globules be adued, its specific gravity may be 
sent down often below the gravity of water; thus the spe- 
cific gravity would be lessened by enriching the milk. In 
other words, the milk with the lower gravity may have 
been let down by fat or by beingenriched. It seems obvi- 
ous that thisis the case ; but I think the test can easily be 
made. A comparison of the strippings, which it is known 


to all country people are the last portions of the milk- 
ing, with some of the first of the milking. shows the former 
to have less specific gravity. A complete analysi= of milk 
involves far more than this. There is a little book, by 
Professor Wanklyn, entitled Milk Analysis,’’ which dis- 
cusses this subject quite thoroughly. 


Every child in the home who is old enough to use its 
bands and feet intelligently should have some regular, use- 
ful occupation. Tne chores’’ whica the country boys 
and girls do, thereby relieving their overworked elders, 
are not only an assistance in the household, but a means 
of education, and it is important that those families who 
ubfortunately live in the city should find for their children 
somethi: g to take the place of this means of education. 
We recently beard of a bovs’ school where one cf the 
principsl attractions was that the boys had their shoes — 
blacked for them, carpeted rooms, and plenty of servants 
to wait on them.” The carpeted rooms are no barm if they 
can be kept wholesomely clean, but the system which 
keeps a child after the close of infancy dependent on con- 
tinua) attendance is a pampering and injurious one. 
The coddled boy or girl may be exquisite 4s a green-house 
plant in delicacy, but for usefulses< in this outdoor world 
is a miserable failure. 


The temptations tu close rooms and poor ventilation be- 
gin now to increase. It is cheaper to heat a room which 
is entirely shut up. if fuel only is considered; but if doc- 
tors’ bills, Joss of time, and shortened life and medicines 
are taken into the account, there is not much economy in the 
saving of fuel by shutting out fresh air. Fasbion some- 
times stumbles into a good path, and the revival of open 
fire-places is aninstance. The poor city cnildren, who are 
thrown like shuttlecocks from the terrible schoolroom to 
the almost as terrible playroom at home, get se.rcely 
enough fresh air in their passage from one to the other 
to keep them alive, and they fall an easy prey to the foes, 
scailet fever, diphtberia and the like, which now go stalk- 
ing about. This warning is no! hing new, neituer is the evil ; 
and while the evil lasts we n.u-t keep giving the warning. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY ABROAD. 


By ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 

[There may be some among the young readers of The Chria- 
tian Union who wiil remember the boy whose obituary I 
wrote a year or so ago for its colum:’s. I bave received so 
many le. ters and messages, some of sympathy and others of 
congratulation on the loss of ‘be boy, that I am induced to 
think there are some eyes which wiil be interested to follow 
him furtner. I propose, therefore, to gise afew sketches, 
gathered principally from bis werkly letters, of his life ata 
toreign school, whither he went just as the gusty and bois- 
terous boyhood | have previously described was coming to 
aclose. At this scnool, situated in a quaint old city in south- 
ern France, be entered ail at once into a great institution, 
governed by military aiscipline; inciuding five bundred boss 
of ali ages, fr m five to twenty, aud found himself, with one 
other companion, the only English-speaking pupil in the 
whoie muss. This is the situation be waked up to and tbis is 
the way he de-cribes 1t.—A. S. R.} 

ERE I am at the end of the first week of school, 
i. and I must say it is the longest week that ever 
I passed. It is awful not to know what people are 
saying when they speak to you, and tobe able only to 
stand and grin in answer. That is about all I could do 
this week, though it is straightening out a little and 
is less of a jabbering than at first. I keep trying to 
talk with the boys, aud I do understand a very little, 
and if I catch a word here and there I guess the rest, 
and, as I always was good at guessing, I get along 
after a fashion. But everything is hard at first, and 
hardest of allis the dormitory with forty boys in one 
room; beds only two feet apart, and a French boy on 
each side of me. There is nothing by yourself here; 
you eat, sleep, wash, study, play always with a lot of 
boys and a master. Even when I got your letter four 
or five boys looked on to see me read it, all the more 
so as it was an ‘* Englise.” 

Next hardest to the dormitory is the bieleadidbets a 
soup plate of coffee or chocolate witha hunch of bread 
as big as your fists—nothing else. It is rather tough 
forme. These boys are so used to it that they don’t 
see anything funny in asking me, ‘‘ Have you had a 
good breakfast?” after it. Shouldn’tI like to set them 
down to beefsteak (rare) and stewed potatoes, and 
waffles with maple syrup! If a boy outside didn’t 
bring me a sandwich, which I eat at the little recess 
after breakfast, I should be hungry. It is forbidden 
to bring meat, so he smuggies it in to me and I hold it 
up the sleeve of my jacket and eat it on the sly. But 
I just long for an American beefsteak, rico and rare! 
Our dinners are better than our breakfasts, although 
now it is Lent, and so we have fish three or four times 
a week. I don’t see how eating fish makes a person’s 
soul better. It don’t mine. I should feel more like a 
Christian after a good beefsteak than a whole cart-load 
of fishes. 

I wonder if the picture in your mind is at all like the 
reality. You just think of me on a dark winter’s 
morning tumbling out of bed at 5:30; ten minutes 
for dressing; scramble into your clothes; when your 
turn comes, rush to the wash-room, wash in cold 
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water; back to your place; march to the study-room, 
and:o on. Then think of me walking in step, four 
abreast, in a company of French boys all in uniform, 
long coat-tails and little soldier-caps. It is a comical 
sigiit to see the little fellows of five and six, who wear 
high-necked sleeved aprons in play-time, dressed in 
their coat-tails and caps. They look just like monkeys 
that go with hand-organs. 

I do wish I could speak French, though I don’t think 
much of it as a language. It isn’t equal tothe English 
language anyhow. The English is the best and most 
sensible on the face of the earth. I would not change 
it for all the othersin the world. Still, as I came over 
here to learn French, I am going to speak it or IU 
know the reason why. But what makes me wad is 
they don’t think there is any language but their own, 
and that nobody knows any language but them. 

Iam put into a class in English till I get a little 
more French, and we have a Frenchman to teach us. 
He is a first-class old fraud. To-day I was putting a 
sentence from French into English. I read, ‘‘ He will 
give us some bread.”” ‘Stop, M. Guillaume,” says the 
teacher. ‘‘He will give us of some bread.” ‘ No, 
monsieur,” said I; ‘‘that isn’t the way we say it.” 
‘*You are an American,” said he, ‘‘and do not know 
the true English of London. They do not speak that 
in your country.” I was somad. Then he made me 
pronounce blotting paper bloating paper, and mother 
mo-ther, with a very/long 0; and were wear, and he 
says butcher as if the first syllable was but and the 
last like the French chére, and killed is kill-aid. Itis 
torbidden to answer back, but I have done it. How 
can a fellow help it? And so TI get lots of piqguet. 
(Piquet is to walk round and round in a figure like an 
8 in the yard while the other boys are at play.) The 
boys ask me outside the class if I ain really stronger 
(plus fort they call it) in English than the teacher, and I 
say, ‘** I should think so a little.” 

[ Willie, who, by the way. bas a strong sense of justice and an 
irrepressible instinct to defend bimself when accused of any- 
thing of which he doers not feel guilty, found himself quite 
often put on the defensive under tbis new schooi rule, so 
different from any to which be had been accustomed. His 
outspokenness wus conustantiy getting him into scrapes, and 
the military rule which forbids any replyto superior officers, 
was to him a perpetual stumbling-biock. So he writes:) 

I don’t think much of French school justice. They 
give all sorts of penalties for nothing. There is the 
retenue yrande, which keeps you in when the others go 
out for holiday. Then the retenue simple; it takes 
eight simp/es to make one grande. Then piquet, which 
is only walking around a certain figure in the yard at 
recess. I’ve had so much piquet already I’m getting up 
in walking. When I come home I shall be ready to 
take the belt in a walking-match. But the retenues 
make me mad. The other day a boy pushed my pile of 
books out of my hands when I was in the ranks, and I 
hadto pick them I said, ‘‘ You do that a second 
time, if you dare.”” Then the teacher yelled, “ M. 
Guillaume, retenue.”” ‘‘ But. monsieur,” I said, ‘* some 
one tumbled down my books.” ‘* Retenue grande,” he 
yelled again. To-day, in class, a teacher called, 
‘*Hands on the desks.” I obeyed, and he repeated the 
order and looked at me. I thought he could not see 
my hands, so I said, ‘‘ Yes, monsieur, my hands are in 
place.”” ‘* Retenue grande,” he yelled, and was furi- 
ous. After class a boy told me never to respond to 
any order or punishment, whether just ornot. That 
is the way here. 

They have a very low opinion of boys here, anyhow. 
One master said the other day, ‘‘ For me, every boy 


isaliar!” Now, that shows narrow-mindednuess, does 


it not? I don’t think that man ought to have anything 
to do with boys, and I’ll bet he was a liar himself when 
he was a boy, and that is why he has such a bad opin- 
ion of them. Imust confess that French boys are 
much more liars than Americans. An American boy 
will come up to the scratch and out with the truth, 
but these fellows are cowards. Ofcourse I don’t mean 
they are all so. They are different, of course, as all 
boys are; some nice and kind, and some mean fellows, 
but they don’t any of them tell the truth as square as 
boys at home. 

It is all very well, what you say about keeping a fair 
and open mind, and not being prejudiced, and not 
blaming other boys tor thinking so much of their 
own country when J think the United States is the 
best on this earth. But I leave it to you, did I 
ever go blowing about my country when I saw a 
foreigner? Iwas always sorry for him when I met 
a French or an English boy in Boston or New York. 
But these boys blow so! I never liked the English 
much before; but now I stand up for them. They speak 
the English language, and that’s something; and they 
don’t lie. To-day a boy said to me in school that the 
French always whipped in war, and that they beat the 
English every time. He had been blowing against the 
English and the Americans, and I couldn’t get French 
enough to answer back; but when it cameto that I put 
up both hands like a trumpet, and I whispered through 


it as loud as I could, ‘‘ WATERLOO!” I never sawa 
boy so mad. He turned red in the face and shook his 
fist at me, and just then M. Mandil, the teacher, shout- 
ed, ‘‘M. Guillaume, piquet une quart heure!” (That 
means one-quarter of an hour’s piquet at recess.) I 
didn’t care for that. I’d got even with that boy brag- 
ging about French soldiers. 

They don’t know anything at all about America. 
One great fellow, fifteen, thought we belonged to 
England. Most of them think it a howling wilder- 
ness. The teacher of English asked me if I often saw 
the red man in New York! And big boys ask me if 
there are lions and tigers in New York. I’m getting 
tired of explanations, soI said to this, ‘‘ Oh, yes! I see 
them often.” (That isn’t a story, dear mother. I 
often do—inu Central Park, in the Menagerie.) 

But all this doesn’t make me so mad as what they say 
about our soldiers. I told them about our great civil 
war, and the boys never heard of it; and they said we 
had no real soldiers with uniforms, but our soldiers 
only wore acloth round their waists, and fought witha 
spear and a shield, because we were a nation of sav- 
ages. Isaid, ‘‘ What do you take me for?” Thenthey 
answered, ‘‘Oh, you are civilized because you have 
been in France.”” If they kuew how this shows their 
own uncivilizedness they would go to work and learn 
something. 

There is one point of our history ‘that they all know, 
and that is that the French helped us in our war for 
independence. They say that they gave us our liberty; 
that the French army came over and burned ali the 
English ships and fought all the battles—Bunker Hill 
and all. And if I say anything about George Washing- 
ton, they say he was a savage, and that we were un- 
grateful to the French nation, for when the Germans 
fought them in the reign of the Emperor we ought to 
have helped them fight the Germans. ‘They ask which 
I like best, English, French or Germans. If you want 
to curry tavor you must say that you abhor the Ger- 
mans, that the English are decent, but that the French 
are the grandest nation in the world. Jean (my best 
friend here) has admitted to me that there might be 
one nice German in the whole world, but not more; 
and he says I don’t know history if I don’t know that 
the Germans kill all their prisoners in war, and spare 
neither women nor children. 

Now you needn’t tell me, dear little mother, not to 
dispute and not to be quarrelsome. I will not. You 
ought to see me control myself. Ido truly, I promise 
you. I have not said a word sometimes, and I am 
learning to be very silent. The other night I went to 
the Jardin de Ville to see a zrand illumination, and a 
boy said, ‘‘ You must see the electric light, because 
you have never had such a thing in America.” And I 
never even answered. I did not tell him about Edison 
bor how he invented it. But when they say G. W. was 
a savage my blood just boils! 

There are many thiugs I do they think heathenish. 
One is that I like vegetables with my meat and not as 
a separate course. As if a small affair like that made 
mea heathen! But I don’t care; I know myself that 
we do everything better in America than in France, 
even to eating my dinner. 

Oh, but don’t I want to see America and you! If it 
wasn’t that I chose this myself, ’d come back next 
steamer. But I said I’d stay till I learned French, and 
I’ll speak their old language or know the reason why. 
But if ever I get back to the best country in the whole 
world and the dearest and best of mothers on the earth 
you will pot get me away again in a hurry. Don’t you 
be discouraged and think I’m homesick. You may bet 
I’d like to see you, but I’m not coming back till I get 
what I came for. Solkeep up a stiff upper lip and 
think of pleasures ahead, and try not to think too 
much about home till the time comes. 

With hugs and kisses, your loving, loving son, 

WILLIE. 


TEN MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
THREE WORDS FROM THE LILIES. 
By THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT. 
Matt. vi., 28.—C -usider the lilies of the fleld how they 
grow. 
HERE are three virtues which Jesus was en- 
deavoring to teach when he told his disciples to 
consider the lilies. They are contentment, obedience, 
humility. 

1. Flowers are not only very beautiful. They always 
seem contented and glad. Did you ever think how 
little they haveto make them so? They live on other 
people’s leavings. The air gives them only what finer 
folks reject and call poison. When the birds and 
beasts have taken from the atmospbere all they want, 
the flowers, like poor Lazarus, desire what is left, the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man’stable. Then, too, 
if there is any dreadful filth from the sewers or the 
barnyard, that men do not Know how else to be rid of, 
they give it to the flowers; just as I have seen cer- 


tain children send ragged clothes and broken toys to. 


the Christmas poor-box. But the flowers are grateful, 
and though they cannot talk, they blush with gratitude 
pink or blue or yellow or white, according to the color 
of their blood. Thenthe poor flower folks, out of these 
odds and erds that nobody else will have, make such 
splendid clothes for themselves as King Solomon 
could not get, though he had first choice of everything, 
and all the weavers and tailors and jewelers in the 
world to dress him. 

Once there was a toy chariot in a shop window. It 
had two horses, a driver, and four people inside. It 
went by springs, and when it moved the horses 
pranced, the driver cracked his whip and the people 
inside craned their necks to see what was the matter. 
There was a certain boy who thought he would 
be perfectly happy if he only had that chariot. He 
longed for it, and talked about nothing else for weeks. 
At last Christmas came, and some one gave him a 
brown paper parcel, tied with along piece of pack 
thread. It was the coveted chariot. The boy danced 
with delight as he tore open the paper and tossed the 
thread away. Wise auntie picked up the string from 
the floor and said: ‘*‘ May I have this?” 

Not many evenings after, this boy was asking for 

something to play with. ‘‘Why don’t you get your 
chariot?” ‘*Oh, I’m sick and tired of that!’ he 
replied. Then wise auntie took out of her bag 
the piece of pack thread, which he had flung away. 
She taught the owner of the chariot to play cat’s 
cradle with it. She told him the names of the figures 
as they appeared, triangles and parallelograms, and 
squares. She taught him how to bring out new fig- 
ures. Many a long winter evening seemed short to 
them both as they played with that string. The boy 
never seemed ‘to tire of it, and many a lesson he 
learned with delight from it that helped him at school, 
and on the playground too. But the most important 
was, that an old string well used could give a hundred 
fold more pleasure than even a gilded chariot that all 
the boys coveted, that could only be looked at. 
_ My boy had a beautiful Chinese top which spun it- . 
self. He grew tired of itin a few days. But for three 
seasons he has been happy with an old peg top that | 
cost five cents, but which nobody can spin without a 
great deal of practice. I never knew a girl kep: happy © 
very long by a silk dress, made at the mantuamaker'’s, 
but to make one of calico with her own hands will give 
her real and permanent joy. Some of you may be 
studying geometry. It often seems tedious and stu- 
pid. That everlasting A, B, C=X, Y, Z, and two par- 
allel lines between two other parallel lines are equal, 
etc. Whatif they are? Who cares? I’d rather fly 
my kite. 

That is because you keep on trying to gain more 
knowledge without getting the good out of the know- | 
ledge you have. Gointo the yard. Take a shingle, a 
short string, a lead pencil and a yard stick. Find out 
with these the distance between the back door sill 
and the top of the next house. When you have suc- 
ceeded you will enjoy geometry; you will understand 
that we could have no railroads, nor bridges, nor At- 
lantic cables, and could never learn how far it is to 
anywhere much beyond the ends of our noses if it 
were not for those stupid triangles and parallelo- 
grams. 

Sometimes the Sunday-school lessons and even the 
sermons grow tedious, especially insummer. You get 
tired of hearing, ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful.”’ That, 
too, is because you don’t use what you know. Carry 
that knowledge about mercy somewhere and use it. 
Try to be merciful in collecting beetles and butterflies. 
Try to catch trout without hurting them—you cannot 
do it with worms, but you can with a fly—and you 
will begin to enjoy the sermons. 

So the first lesson in contentment is to get all the 
good out of things you have before you wish for more 
things. 

Flowers have no wings and no feet. They must 
stayinone place. Therefore they never do anything 
which they cannot do at home. 

I will tell you a parable. A boy lived ip the country. 
He was happy as the day was long. He played in the 
fields. Heran home at dinner and supper time, and 
told his mother everythiug he saw and everything he — 
did. But one day he overheard the beasts talking to- 
gether. The horses stood under a shady tree watch- 
ing him, and he thought they said: ‘‘ Poor boy, he has 
only two feet ; how tired he must get!” But one old 
circus horse which had been turned out to die, said: 
‘‘Qh, no! He has four feet, but his mother whips him 
if he don’t walk on his hind legs! I know how tw pity 
him!” 

While he listened, somehow the boy began to feel 
ashamed. So he got down on his hands and knees, 
and tried to walk that way. He was very tired when 
he reached home. But though his mother asked him 
how his trousers got so muddy and torn, he only hung 
his head and would not tell. 

One evening he was quite late from going on all 
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fours. The bats were flitting about, and he heard them 
saying, ‘‘ Poor boy, he has to spend the best part of 

the time in bed. At night, when it is so splendid to 
~ be out, he has to be shut up.” The next day he heard 
the crows, that steal corn and eat carrion, cawing, 
‘¢ Poor boy, he has to eat cooked corn and tough fresh 
meat! How his jaws must ache!’’ Thus he began to 
pity himself and think he was very wretched, and that 
his muther meant to make him miserable. So he staid 
out nights and ate carrion. He grew peaked from 
pever walking upright, and from getting scared so 
often in the darkness, and from the dreadful carrion, 
which he smoked and chewed and drank; but when his 
mother asked what ailed him he would not tell. He 
went to the owl about it, who looked so wise. She 
said his trouble all came of too much sunlight, and he 
must put out his eyes or he would never be any better. 
So he put out his eyes. He came no more to church 
or Sunday-school. He could not see to find his 
mother, even if he had wanted to. He was seen last 


Sunday ina dram-shop. I don’t know where he is now, } 


but he is very forlorn. : 

The flowers told him long ago, ‘* Never do anything 
you cannot do at home. Never do anything you are 
ashamed to do at home.” If a boy will stick to that 
he will grow up like a flower, into a noble and beauti- 
fulman. 

When the Lord Jesus was asked to do wrong, he 
said: ‘‘I and my Father are one.” This was his way 
of saying, ‘‘That is not the way they do at home, 
therefore I cannot do so here.”’ 

If boys use their feet to get away from home they are 
worse off than the flowers which have no feet.. But if 
they use them to carry their home wherever they go, 
they are far more blessed than the fairest flowers. The 
flowers have no tongues. I do not mean that you must 
not talk. God has given us tongues and means us to 
use them. But let the silent beauty of the flowers teach 
us to do all the good we can and make no fuss about it. 
Never be in a hurry to tell people you are Christians, 
but act so that they cannot help finding it out. 

Did you ever watch beans grow? ‘They come up as 
if they had been planted upside down. Each appears 
carrying the seed on top of his stalk, as if they were 
afraid folks would not know they were beans un- 
less they told them immediately. But most flowers 
wait patiently and humbly to be Known by their fruits. 

Sometimes boys get laughed at because they think 
they must tell everybody they are Christians. They 
talk about their piety, and never show it in any other 
way. But no boy gets laughed at for being a Chris- 
tian: for being true, and brave, and kind, and humble, 
and pure, like the Lord Jesus. 

Consider the flowers, and see if you'can read, with 
the help of this sermon, the words written on their 
leaves, ‘* Contentment, obedience, humility.”’ 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
T is a good thing to want to ‘‘ go ahead,” but occa- 
sionally it is a better thing to be willing to stop. 
The other afternoon I was on a steamboat. I was 
very anxious to get home. I knew good old Katy and 
her faithful driver would be waiting for me at the 
dock, and that the children would be watching for me 
at the house. But a great fog crept about our boat; 
the bell rang, the whistle blew, and every few moments 
the boat stopped.. At the hour when I should have 
been at home we were only half way there, and very 
soon the boat stopped, the anchor was thrown out, 
and the captain sent word to us that we would better 
lie down and rest, for we might have to stay just where 
we were till morning. It was not very pleasant, but I 
was very thankful we had so prudent a captain. And 
_when we heard the next day that asteamer, whose cap- 
tain was not so wise as ours, went aground and broke 
in pieces that very night, giving the passengers great 
fright and trouble, [thought still more gratefully of our 
captain. Remember that it is sometimes a good plan 
to stop. Perhaps you will want to know when I did get 
home? Well, after a while the fog lifted a little, and we 
made our way slowly, so that about two o’clock iu the 
morning I got home. The patient man and horse 
waited fur me almost seven hours at the dock. One 
thing I am sorry to say; there were a few people on the 
boat who growled at the captain instead of thanking 
him. Just so, many children complain when their 
parents are doing what will save them from misery, and 
just so we all fret at God's Ways sometimes just be. 
cause we cannot understand them. 
. Oct. 4th, i880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
As bave found out why our town is pamed Busti, I will 
write. It received its name from Paul Busi, the general 
Land Agent of the Holland Company, resident in the city of 
Vailadelphia. Our town is noted for the excellence of its 
+4 terand cheese, also for producing the finest apples. Lake- 
» vud ts in the town of Busti. Many think it the finest puint 
oo Chautauqua Lake. I wish I could tell you something of 
Pancama rocks; they are a conglomerate rock and cover a 
number of acres. I cannot describe them. Dear aunt, when 


you visit Chautauqua again you must surely visit them. | 
am not attendi gsc 70»! this fall; am taking musio lessons 
andam the onls girlat home. I have two sisters older, one 
warried and living at Bradford; the otber is there on a long 
visit, so | have plenty to do; bave to bechoregirl. I suppose 
city girls think we farmers’ girls bavea hard :ime, but they 
are mistaken. In the spring we e: joy being in tbe woods see- 
ing the sap boil, and in October thesesame old woods arelike 
a grand flower garden. We loveto gatber ferns and leaves 
and press toem. Wearrange them in wreaths around pict- 
ures,and bouquets,and any shape we like. How they brighten 
up our rooms. I will send you asample. I did not tell you 
my age; lamtbirteen. I bave never beard of a water lily 
garden ; should iike to know more about it. I will close. 
From your affec ionate niece, E. De Erte N. 


Thank you for the leaves. Were they varnished or 
waxed? They are exquisitely tinted. It is good tobe 
coutented with your lot, and it is good to try to make 
it better all the time. The world is full of things to 
brighten our lives if we only look for them. Here 1s 
a little note which a minister seut some of my young 
people last month. What he says is true in every 
place inevery time. God is good toall. And he has 
beautiful things in his museum, though he changes 
them all the time: 


Dear Children: 

Be on the lookout this month and next forthe beautiful 
things our Heavenly Father will have in his ** Museum.”’ 
The “sunsets”’ willbe wor b lookinga ; the 
will be very briiliant; the * fieids’’ are already full of all 
manner of wild-flowers; th: *“*mountains” are getting ready 
theirautumon dress: and the “leaves” are everywhere chang- 
ing into very beautiful colors, and will go drifting by as you 
go up and down the street. Don’t fail to sce these ‘pictures’ 
all around, for you hive in one of tne most charming spots in 


SUNBURY, Pa., Oct.. 1880. 


our State. Don’t forget that God is good tv all. 
Your pastor, 
; NEw YORK, Oct. 16, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


We have taken The Christian Union many years, and I like 
to read the letters which are sent to you by the bors and 
giris and the good advice you give them. [ am one of your 
nepbews whom vou have not heard from before. And I was 
thirteen years old on the 8th of ttis month. Iam quite a 
drummer, m3 triendss*sy. I like to drum be ter than to play 
on the piano, I was reading about the mocking-bird which 
the cat kijled in Cambridge. His name was Wiilie. I thougbt 
I would tell you of our good little canary bird. Heis nearly 
ten years old, but still sings finely. But a horrid cat came in 
the room one night, and in trying to pull poor Beauty our of 
his cage pulled bis hancsome yellow tail out. He made a 
noise, and pa drove the ugly cat away; and ten, as soon as 
histail had grown out again, that cat or one of bis brothers 
stole in and pulied bis tail out again. Didn’: he have bad 
luck? He fell out of the third-story window in his cage, 
too. and broke one of bis l«gs: but we splintered it up, and 
be got well again. Heis uow all right after nis narrow es- 
capes from death. When he dit s we shal! have him stuffed. 
Wethbink be isthe best bird in the citvy—except everybody 
else’s birds. Iam sure Clara Louise, who lost her mocking- 
bird by aca’',and I cannot be expected to think much of 
those maulbruisersafter this. [hope this letter will not be 
too long for you. 

Iam your affectionate nephew, DELMAR W. H. 


Your bird is‘indeed a wonderful one, and I hope it 
will not have to be stuffed very soon. Your letter is 
not too long for me, although there is one word in it 
which I need a dictionary for, and as I am writing in 
a room at a hotel where the only book I can loog in is 
the ‘‘ Strangers’ Guide to the City of Boston,” I shal] 
have to wait till to-morrow. I make it a rule never to 
pass by any word which I do not understand without 
looking it up in the dictionary. After all was the cat 
sv horrid? How did it know that bird was any better 
than the birds out of doors, and you know even grown 
men do sometimes kill them. 


COLLEGE HILL, Ohio, Sanitarium, Aug. 1, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I bave long wanted to be one of your nieces, but have never 
written to you. Iam Willie E.’s sister and Bessie E.'s cousin, 
so you know some of us. 

My sister is going to New York next winter and was there 
all last winter. 

Mo‘ her has taken The Christian Union ever since I can re- 
remember, and I like ali the stories and your writing-desk 
very much. 

I hope some day I shall have that long story there was not 
long azo, ina book and I could read it all together and not 
have to stop and wait a week before you know the next part 
of it. I must close now, for it is getting late. 

I sball be very mucn surprized to see thisin the paper, for I 
don't expect to see it there. 

And [ remain ever your little niece, 

What story do you mean, dear? I have been trying 
to think. Let me know, and I will see if it is put ina 
book. Do you ever go away out to Minnesota to see 
your Cousin Bessie? And does she come to see you? Is 
your sister coming to see us in our new and pleasant 
home?—the paper’s home, I mean. We have learned 
that one does not need to have a dark, dingy place to 
work in, and that we may make our working places 
neat and pleasant. There’s a great difference in the 
way the same sort of places are kept in this world. 
I’ve seen cellars that were so orderly and neat that it 
was a pleasure to gointo them, and I’ve seen some 
that were, ugh! sodirty. I’ve seen a barn so neat and 
clean that it would be a pleasant placeto sit down and 
read in, and there were twenty or more horses in it; 
and I’ve seen—perhaps you have—a barn with only one 
horse in it that was too dirty tolookinto. A neat and 


CARRIE E. 


tidy pers on will make even the most unlikely plac« » 
attractive. 


HADLEY, Mass., August 29, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have had to work hard this vacation. School will begin 
soon. Aunty would like to have yuu tell her of some prayer 
10 say when people go to bed. I told ber I would like a new 
one, because I bave said the Lord’s Prayer so long. I was 
seven years old last March. I bayvesome bantam chickens. [ 
live in the country. My name is 

HARRY RICHARDSON T. 

Thank you, dear Harry, for tiring your little fingers 
forme. I know how hard it is for such small hands 
as yours to make so many letters. Don’t you think 
you are old enough to sped to the dear Lord in your 
own words when you go to bed at night? I think he 
would like to hear you tell him whether you have 
had a happy day, and ask him to forgive you and all 
your friends for the sins of the day, and thank him for 
the pleasant home you have, and ask him to bless 
and care for you and all you love. Think of him as 
a dear, kind friend, and speak to him reverently in your 
own words. I have a little girl younger than you; 
sometimes, I’m sorry to say, she is a little naughty, 
but when she thinks about it and goes into her room 
and asks Jesus to help her, she is sure to come back to 
me smiling and happy. But once, when she was sick, 
and the pain she had was very great, she said, ‘* Dear 
Jesus, please help me not to cry, and please take my pain 
away as soon as you can.”’ In a very few moments she 
was quietly going to sleep; I think God heard her 
prayer. Affectionately, 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


REBUS. 


A familiar proverb. 


LITERARY ENIGMA. 
Composed of 89 letters. 
The whole a qu: tation from Longfellow. 

60, 22. 8, 81, 18, 86 and 44, 77, 24, 32, 66, 2.57, 1, 34,iwo of the 
most honor: d and celebrated of American authors. 

39. 50, 17, 71, 36, 48, a popular French historian. 

54, 10, 36. 80, 5, 45, a noted English historian. 

55, 2 68, 75, a celebrated English poet. 

82, 83, 45, 69, 70, 42, 25, 18, a distinguished British dramatist 
and orator. 

64, 7, 51, 49, 9, 46, 26, 6, 29, 16, 69, 73, 59, 82, oneof Carlyle’s 
works. 

20, 74, 84, 76, 13, 26, 62, 28, 14, 19, 87, 4, 21, one Jof Thackeray’s 
novels. 

79, 56, 3, 23. 61, 33, 53, 10, 65, 52, 38, 12, 72, one of Louisa Milk!- 
bach’s historical novels. 

27. 11, 40, 78, 47, 15, 67, 51, 31, 9,41, one of Scott’s heroines 
and one of tne loveliest of his creations. 

85, 68, 15, 30, 5, 75. 35, a poem of Jean Ingelow’s. 

58, 48, 37, 18, 89, 88, 1, 39, one of Mrs. Helen Jackson's finest 
poenis. De FORRFST. 

CROSSLET. 


Long perpendicular, downward, to illuminate. Lorg bhori- 
zontal, firm. Left short perpendicular, a possessive pro- 
noun; right, a serpent. Upper short horizontal, cunning ; 
lower, a goddess. 

WORD BUILDING. 

Begin with a vowel, and adding one letter at a time, make | 
by transposition or otherwise, a new word with each addition. 

1,A vowel: an adjective; retreated; needful in dry 
weather; a weight ; wandering in mind; a liquor: turning 
away. 

2. A vowel; a preposition: obtained from pine-trees: high- 
sounding language; process; manner of speaking ; gazirg; 
cooking; agreeing. M. 

SQUARE WORD. 

1. A flower. 2. To enjoin. 3. To resist. 
restraint. 5. Oneof an ancient Jewish sect. 
voked. 


4. To free from 
6. Excited, pro- 
FRANK MAY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT, 2%. 


Star Puzzle. 


Hidden Proper Names.—Otis. Isabel, Abel, Bellona,Owen,Ida, gar, 
Kate, Caroline, Eve, Adelaide, George, Asa, Madge, Gertrude, Lyman 
Edwin, Ella. Amos, Malta. 


Answers received from Lily Lupin, Lunar Caustic, 
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is checked, and they never can be made 
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Farm and Garden. 


MUTTON SHEEP. 


No doubt this class of sheep is destined 
to take the same precedence umorg us, 
in the cou'se of a few years, as it has 
long since taken in Gr at Britain. Mut- 
ton there is much more largely con. 
sumed than either beef or pork, and, 
when coming from the right sort of 
sheep, it is more savory than eitber aud 
more healthful than the latter, particu- 
larly in summer weather. It cap be pro- 
duced more cheaply thau beef or pork, 
and we have only to give due attention 
to breedingsuch sheep as supply mutton 
of the best quality, to incr: ase its con- 
sumption rapidiy among our people, 
and alse its exportation. 

As to the breeds of sbeep for this pur- 
pose, the various class+s of Downs are 
unquestionably preferable; and they are 
so hardy, prolific, and early to mature, 
that they may be made, with proper at- 
teution, to stock the country rapidly. 

Next best to the Downs as mutton 
sheep are the numerous crosses made by 
their rams, as well as by tbose of the 
lurger-rized long-wooled ov native ewes. 
When tbis produce becomes well fixed 
in that type which particular districts 
preter for their regular breeding, then 
tne males aud females of these crosses 
may be put together, and serve to stock 
the several localities, as desired by their 
occupauts. 

For a breeding flock farmers should 
pay special attention to selecting such 
ouly us are of strong corstitution, g00d 
form, bardy, quick ter ders, and early tuo 
mature, coupled witb as valuable a 
fleece as pussible, although this is of sec- 
oudary cunsideration. The possession ol 
ali these qualities in a breeding stock is 
of the ulmoust importance, aud should be 
caretuliy covsidered in each individual 
sheep; tur the b: tter or worre they ma) 
be, the greater or less will be tbe profit 
realized out of the fllek. When any oue 
has wot sufficient confidence in bis own 
judgment to make a proper selection of 
breeders, he should svail himself of the 
services uf a trievd why» is capable of do 
ing it tor him, as he may be assured this 
is well worth the ¢Xtra trouble aud 
moderate expenpse such a Course may be 
to bim. 

Feed is the next thing of importance, 
and in giving thi- be careful that it is 
such as will keep the sbeep at all time- 
in good store order; not over tat on the 
one band, or jeau ov the other. If too 
fat, beitber males vor females will pro- 
duce as or as strong lambsas wher 
tair:y kept, nor w li their offspring be so 
bardy aud thrifty. The milk of over-fxt 
ewer is liable to give their Jamos the 
scours, While that ot the lean is not sut 
ficient for their full nourishment. Thus, 
in both cares, the growth of the offspriug 


as good sheep as if they had been prup 
erly vourished when young. 

Of the vest Kind of feed tor store keep 
or fattening sbeep every farmer must 
learn to judge for himself, aud act ac- 
cordipvgly, turthis Varies with the cli- 
mate, season and weather. Take, for 
€Xample, a hilly pasture indry weather. 
The grass then wil) be scapt, wiry 
aud sv hard of digestion as not to fui- 
Di~h sufficient uourisbmeut for the 
fiock. If then it can be bruught down 
at eveuing to richer iand, growing a 
mere succulent bervage, and hurdied 
there tili morning, this will assist in di- 
gesting the drier food of the day, aud 
fill thc ir stomachs with all that is nec- 
essary to keep the sheep in good ¢ n- 
dition, or eveu futten them tor market. 

Again, during a superabuodant fall of 
raiu, grass becomes sv rank apd watery 
that if eaten too treely it Causes scours. 
The flock ougbtthen to be fed partiy 
ou dry bay or straw, if they will eat it, 
to correct this looseness, and in any 
event have a moderateratiou mornings 
and nighis of jinseed meal or flax--eed 
ground haif and balt. with oats. Wreu 
fed roots in winter the rame ration 
should be added, which will geueraliy 
pre Veul ecourivg. 

Que great cousideration to the farmer 
in keepivg sheep is, that the carcass is +o 
much smaller than that of the bullock 
that he can casily supply bimself with 
fresh meat. This is not only more pal- 
atable and healthful than salt meats, 


er is nothing like sucha provocative of 
thirst as the latter to all out-door labor- 
ers. When families are small neighbors 
can take turns in furnishing a carcass 
of fresh mutton to be divided among 
them, or it the family is large, the meat 
can be kept in good order tiil eorsumed, 
especially if there is an ice-house in 
which to store it. Such every farmer 
ought to have, uot only forth s purpose, 
but for various Others, which add so 
greatly to the comforts of all during 
hot weather. 

Mutton bas advanced in price in Great 
Britain during the past iew years con- 
siderably more tbhau beef or pork, in 
consequence of the enormous dest: uc- 
tion of sbhecp there from various causes 
during this time; it will consequently 
take several years to fillup thisgap. Iu 
the meuuwhile, our owu popujaiion is 
rapialy iucreasiug, and tbe taste tor 
good wutton with if, thus makiug an 
eXtra market both at bome aud abroad 
for our flock masters. Toey will bow 
see that they have every encourage- 
iment iu the future, not ouly to improve 
their sheep, but aiso to add largely tu 
their numbess.—[Rurai New Yorker. 


RULE FARMING. 

It is very difficult, says the * Boston 
Jourual of Chemistry,” to couduci the 
inaunazement of a farm so as to be able 
to fuliow fixed metouds, or to be guided 
by privciples. It is amusing to watch 
the course of some retired mercbauts or 
business men, Whe buy farms aud sup- 
pose they Can work by metbods as exact 
as the ;ule iu a well-conducted Dusiness. 
They soou find that all their rigid rules 
apd precise proceedings fuil to Work as 
well as they dv in Commercial affairs. 
Almost every rule in farming must be 
ti. xible, Gircumstauces or conditions 
ure constantly chaugiug, and hence the 
industry is Vexatious and discouragiuy 
to men trained to exact methods. Lord 
Palmerston,the preat Euyg.ish statesman, 
could couduc: the affairs of a Kingdom. 
but he could not turu his band lo success- 
tulfarminug. Late in lifeve buughta farm 
and, alter devoting Cuusiderabi« time 1o 
it, he remarked iu despair, “I can find 
uo guiding pripe:ples in tuis busiuess. 
itisaltaruie ot thumb.” He did not un- 
cerstaud that nature in some of her 
woods is Capricious, and that farming is 
greatly influetuced ip its results by this 
caprice. Dcougbt, extreme wet, bigh 
winds, low temperaiure aud high tem- 
perature are important factors in agri- 
cuiture; aud success pends greatly 
upou these influert ces, Which carrot be 
controlled. After a farmer has learned 
all that can be learned regardiug the 
tilling of his soil, the planting of seeds, 
the cure of his crops, there remaius to 
be learned patieuce, foresight, aud con- 
stant vigilance. There is uo vocation or 
industry which demands the exercise ol 
inure hope and patieuce than fariwivg, 
aud any attempt to reduce the lavor to 
rules, so that work will run in grooves, 
must prove aburtive. We must waich 
the seasous, avd prepare as well as we 
cau tor edverreintiiueuces. Crupsshou'd 
be plauted upou upland aud lowland, so 
us to guard against eutire loss, when 
seusOUs ure unduly wet or dry; the dif- 
tereut natures aud Capabilities of soil 
mu-t be understovd; aud when tailures 
occur, as they will uuder the best mau- 
ugemenut, there must be no yieldiug to 
1espoudeucy. 


THE SIMPLEST FARM BOOKKEEPING. 


For an ordinary farm I would have 
but one book, aud that one ruled after 
the torm of the mercbauts cash-book, 
aud keep it very much iv the same man- 
ner; i. €., on the lefi-band page | would 
enter ail tne debits, and on the right- 
band page ali the credits. From these 
two pages a balance could be obtained 
at any time | desired to know how the 
account was ruubinpg. 

The first account I would open would 
be the farm. On the left-hand page I 
would ent. rthe present ca-h valuation 
of my tarm, the cusb value of euch far n 
implement, and all Ouvues buugut aud 
repairs made. On the rigut-baud page 
Il would euter the amount received tor 
any implemenis sold or returned, etc. 
Neaxtl would havea vame or bumber 
for each tield on my tarm aud give it tue 
namespace in wy book. Ou the left enter 
what I consider tair price for labor done, 


und all seed put on same. On the right- 
haod page the cash value of all that the 
field produced. The balance at the end 
of the year would show me the profit or 
iss on that field. And from theamount 
of tbis loss or gain I would know what 
next to do with it. Without this knowl- 
edge, how could I intelligently cultivate 
this fleld in the future? I might have 
an opinion as to what profit I had, but 
such opinion would be far too unreliable 
tu base avy future operutions on. 

In like manrer, I would treat every 
field ou my farm; also, my sheep, hold- 
ing separete accounts with different 
breeds, if 1 had sucb; with my dairy 
cattle, my stock cattle, my workiug cat- 
tle, my horses and horse teams, mv hogs, 
wy poultry, etc. Each of these accounts 
will show its gains or losses from which 
1 can decide the future management. 
At the end of tue year I would place on 
the right-hand or Cr. side of tarm 
account a fair valuation-of my farm and 
all jarm-implements, balance up all my 
field und cattle accounts, aud carry the 
balances to my faim account, which 
would then show me whetber I was 
worth less or more thap at the com- 
menucement of the year, and just where 
the loss Was sustained or profit made ; 
i.e., Which field or department of my 
farm haa been the most profitable to 
me, and which the least. The tarmer 
ueeds not to have scales to ascertain ac- 
tual weights. His estimates are good 
enough, only be sure and estimate 
uszulnst yourself, and then the result 
will bappily disappvint you, if at all.— 
[C, J. Dietrich, Chicago. 


A CHINESE PEANUT GROWER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


The great apostie of peanut culture in 
this ba.liwick is Ah Bing. He isa very 
euterprisivg Celestial, aud knows a thing 
ortwo. He kuows, tor insiance, that be 
can make more out of one acre of pea 
nuts than he can out ot five acres ot 
vege abies, aud that is why he pays so 
mu battenti:- nto the ground-nut. He 
is now gathering bis crop, part of wLich 
be bas alr: ady suld at »1X cents a pound. 
For whatever of vaiue is given iu the 
following the world is indebted to Mr. 
Bing: The proper time to piant peanuts 
isin March. Abvut 20 pounds ot seed to 
the acre should be used. The nut will 
sprout much quicker if the shells are 

aken off aud only the keruels planted. 
Plant four or five inches deep, ip bills 
(.bhe same as potatoes), aud put the biils 
ubout 18 inches apart. When the nuts 
first appear they should be irrigated; 
and irrigation should be repeated every 
two or three weeks when it is practica- 
ble. The nuts will grow without irriga- 
tion, but by a liberai use of water they 
will fill better and give a much larger 
yield. The weeds should be kept down, 
aud the ground Kept loose with the hoe. 
The puts ripen generally from the 
of September to the same date in Octo- 
ber. We bave seen it stated somewhere 
ibat peanuts impvverish the soil quick- 
ly; but that is certainly noc true of this 
place. The soil is quite sandy and has 
never been fertilized. After the nut 
crop is gathered the ground is planted 
to vegetables whicu before 
March, aud this constant cropping does 
not appear to have any effect upun the 
fertility of tbe soil. The crop this year 
will average 60 sacks to'the acre, each 
rack coutaiuing forty pounds. At five 
cebis a pound this would give $120 per 
acre. The yield would bave been great 
er had the crop received Copivus irriga- 
tion. But one wac:eripg Was all it re- 
ceived.—[Avaheim (Cul.) Gazette. 


POVERTY OF THE SWISS PEASANTS. 


At Viege, at Stolden, at St. Nicolas, at 
Randa aud Taesch, all villages which 
you pass on the road, squalid wretched- 
ness prevails, and not even the steady 
tice of foreigr travel, witb its lavish ex- 
penditure, bas done much to improve 
the appearauce of buuse or strect in apy 
vue of them. The Clusters of Chalets 
which cling to the biilsides are the same; 
itis not aiways ea-y to distinguish be- 
tween the boures of the peuple and tne 
granutiecs and cCattic-sheds which lie 
arout them. Built of squared logs, un- 
painuteo, stained a deep burut umber by 
the weather, tuatched with flat stones, 
the windows small, the floors bud, heaps 


like the huts of a landlord-ridden peas- 
antry than the homes of a free people. 
The filth of the village is quite beyond 


description. A man’s prosp-rity seems 
to be measured by the size of the dung- 
heaps before his door and under his 
windows.—[Mr. Smalley. 


AMERICAN GRAPES AND WINE. 


The grape and wine industry in the 
United States is assuming large propor- 
tiovs. The following estimates are ap- 
proximately correct: Missouri bas 1 500 
acres of the vine in cultivation, produc- 
ing last: year 500,000 gallons of wine; 
Sandusky, O., a:d vicinity (including 
the Lake Erie islands), 4,000 acres, pro- 
ducing 16 000 000 pceunds of frwit; Cal- 
ifornia,, 60,000 acres in grapes, repre- 
septing in money, including land, 8300,- 
000,000. Viniculture in this country is 
yet in its infaney, but the increa-ing 
dixasters to the vines of wive gruapesin 
Europe 's yearly bringing it into greater 
prominence. The quality of American 
wine, moreover, is steadily improving 
through experience and the increasing 
amouut of capital employed, and from 
present indications the wive industry of 
this country is destined to attain very 
large proportious in the not distant fu- 
ture. 


HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
in Nervous Diseases, 


W. A. HAMMOND, M.D., late Surgeon-Gen- 
eral U. 8. Army, said tbat u: der tne use of 
arsenic and Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a 
young indy recovered her reason, who had 
been render: d insane by a dream. 


NEW HARDY PLANTS. 


in large and remarkable variety, including the Jape 
nnese Maples, » hododendron-. 
sseen-House Azaleas, Camellias. Koses, 
urple Beech, in iarge quantiue-., wiih acomplete 
Fruit and Urname ta: Trees, Shiubs 
and Vines. Price-Listsfree. Special rates to Archi- 
vects and Landsca; e Architects. | 


PARSONS & SONS CO. (Limited), 
__Kissena Nurseries, Fiushing, L. I. 


NEVER WASTE 


But time or NTs a farm w'en vou 


BUY on your Ow E and TERMS 


Fine FARM & HOME 


Withthe BEST MA KTS almost at your door 


300 000 ACRI ES payments. 


Long time. Low rate of interest. For terms address 
oO ™M. BARNES. Lansing, Mich. 
Home....-Garden-.---- Farm. 


“WE’RE HAPPY 
at OUR HOME, 
and You may be too,’” 


The American 
Agriculturist, 


and its Thousands of Good 
Hints and Suggestions help us 
to think, plan, and work better 
and more profitably. It helps 
Wife, and pleases and instructs 
the Children. Jt is First rate, 
and every Man, Woman. and 
Child—in City, Village, and 
Country—ought to have it.’ 
It Will Help You. 


TRY IT! 


Terms for Vol. 40 (1881), 
, $1.50; Three, $4; Four. $5, 
oa > & Rest of this year free. 


One Specimen for & Cents. 


Splendid Premiums 
at no Cost. 

Send your address on Postal 

Card for Free Copy of 44 

pages Illustrated Descriptions. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


Publishers, 
245 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Established in 1842 


Vol 40......1881., 
800 
Original, Pleasing, 
Useful Engravings. 
German Edition 


supplied on same 
terms asthe English. 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brillinnt Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’P re, N. Y, City. 


KNA 


PIANO FORTES. 
FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 

Which establishes them as unequaled in | 


TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP & DURABILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 112 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


buat the consumption of it in hot weath- 


cost of all fertilizers put on that fieid, 


of dung at the doors, they look more 


804 & 206 W. BALTIMORE ST., BALTIMORE 
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SPECIMEN 
COPY FREE 


By Mary Cle 


Editorial Department—This de 


Child 


[INNOUNCEME] 


The Comparion 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


~ 

¥ 


Aims to be practical, yet entertaining; bright, yet judicious ; 
instructive, yet never dull; and by the variety, excellence 
and comprehensiveness of its reading, it endeavors to inter- 
est all classes of readers. It will give during the year 1851, 


illustrated Serial Stories. 


An Illustrated 
An Illustrated 
A Story of 

Tales for 


William Black 
J. T. Trowbridge, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, ° 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, cee 


Travel and Adventure. 


Serial Story. 
Serial Story. 
School-Life. 
the Fireside. 


Tales of Florida. 


} Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent of the London 


Daily News, will are personal incidents and adventures in camp 


and on the battle-field. 


Cc. A. Stephens—A Serial Story of Adventure,—Illustrated. 


. T. Sprague—aA Serial Story of Frontier Life,—Lllustrated. 


w 
Travels and Adventures, in various countries, by U.S. Consuls. 


More than Two Hundred Stories 
By Regular Contributors and by new writers, among whom are: 


Marion Harland, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Saxe Holm, 

H. H. Jackson, 
Susan Coolidge, 
John Habberton, 
Frances M. Peard, 
Olive Thorne, 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, 


Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Sarah Winter Kellogg, - A. 


Popular Sketches. 


and in other exigencies of military and political 


J. T. Trowbridge, 
Louise Chandler Marie B. Williams, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford,| Julia Eastman, 
Mary A. Denison, 
Ruth Chesterfield, 
H. Leonowens. 


Archibald Forbes will give sketches of Royal Personages, and of 
European Statesmen and Generals he has met on the 


attle-tield 
life. 


Frank Buckland, the eminent English naturalist, will give papers 


upon his personal experiences in the study of animal life. 


John Osbo rne. 


Perils of a Diver’s Life, or wrecking under the sea. By 


Among the |3oomerang Folk, and life in the Australian Bush. 


Games and Recreations. 


How to MakeaGymnasium, . 
Lacrosse, Base Ball, Cricket, etc., 
Holiday Household Entertainments. 


By Henry 


By Prof. D. A. Sargent. 


Chadwick. 


By G. B. Bartlett. 


Valuable Articles--Illustrated. 


Space,” etc., etc.—Lllustrated. 


By Prof. Richard A. Proctor—Upon “Old and Young Worlds”— 
Dog tstar, and Its Companions—Comets—The “Immensity of 


By E. P. Whipple—Personal Recollections of Prescott, the Histori- 


an—Rufus Choate, and Charles Kingsley.—I lustrated. 


By James T. Fields—Sketches of a Famous Group of American 


Authors, Cooper, Willis and Halleck.—Illustrated. 


By James Parton—Women who have led society—Josephine—Cath- 


erine I1.—Queen Elizabeth—Victoria—Mrs. John Adams, ete. 


Ward, author of “Sensible Etiqr 


Mrs. H. 

Etiquette of Common Life—Table Manners— Dress 
duct in Pablic Places—Presents—Introductions—Letters—Notes— 
Duties of Visitors—Duties of Guests—etc., etc. Ten articles. 


By Prof. Luigi Monti—Personal Recollections of Victor Emanuel 


iette"—Upon the 
Toilet--Con- 


and of Geribaldi—Incidents Lilustrating the Duties of Consular 


Life. 


agements, his difficulties, his social relations and 
Remini of Public Life 


Poems. 


Paul 


Edna Dean Proctor, 


James T. Fie 
Edw 


Practical Articles. 


By Carlyle Petersilea—The Music Student Abroad—His encour- 


mora) dangers. 
in Washington. 


Henry“. Longfellow, | J. T. Trowbridge, 
- Hayne, Sidney Lanier 
Mr. and Mrs. Piatt. 


Opportunities in the West for Young Men, by E. P. Ferry. 


Governor Washington Ter.; M. Brayman. Governor Idaho 


Hoyt, Governor 


Occupations for Women-—Showing the ways b 


and Girls earn Teaching—Dress-nia 
Little Store. Each article 
in the occupation she describes. 


yoniing; and other Territorial State Officers. 
which Women 


nge—Keeping a 


by a wolwan who earns her livelihood 


Frederick C. Shattuck, M. D.—What Is to be done tn ordinary 


sickness, before medical ald can be called—Also, Papers on baths 


and Bathing—The cre of the sick and of the sick 
Knight, M. D.,—Throat Diseases—their causes, and ordinary 
e 


H. 
means of prevention. 


Editorials. 


“room, etc., etc. 


James Upham, D. D.,—Best Suggestions of the Medical Journals. 


rtment will contain Editorials 


upon current topics in art, politics, ethics and literature, with the 
brief editorial paragraphs that have proved so acceptable a feature 


during the past year. 


rated. The 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


ren’s Department, for Youngest Readers, Reautifull 
st authors and artists are employed yk a epart- 
ngs 


ment, and no effort is spared to secure the brightest ‘ 


Illus- 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us 81.75, 


we will send the Companion free to January Ist, and 
a full year’s subscription from that date. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent free. 
Please mentionén what paper you read this advertisement. 


Address 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Boston, Mass. 


| 20,000 Sunday School Teachers. 


20,000 teachers began using THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES this year, making 45,000 sub- 
scribers to that paper. Atthe low club — _ can easily forma clubin your school: As many 
specimen copies as you need will be turnished free of charge. 

Terms of subscri ton Sia copy one year, $2,00. From 5to 9 copies to one address, $1.5 
each. From 10 to 19 copiesto one address, $1.25 each. 2") copies or more to one address, $1.00 each. For 
less than a year, proportionate rates. No charge for 
rates, must be sent in a package to one address, each club subscription must be accompanied with the 
names and addresses of the persons who are to usethe paper. For 25 cents per copy, in addition to 
the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses of the members of 
aclub. In this case, however, the papers for a club must all go to one post-office, and the subscription 
must not be for less than one year, 

For 25 cents, the paper will be sent every week for three months, on trial, to any new subscriber. 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY forthe first quarter of 1881 will contain, besides its large amount 
of lesson matter, two excellent colored maps, a beautiful full-page engraving, and eight pages of lesson 
hymns. The price for 1881 will be 25 cents a year, or $25.00 fora hundred copies a year,—by mail, post- 
age prepaid. Ordersare taken for three orsix months at the yearly rate ; under 1° copies, three months, 
seven Centseach, It will cost for five scholars, one year, $1.25; three montlis, 35 cents; for tem scholars, 
one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 

THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF giveseach Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet. Price, $7.20 per 
hundred a year, or sixty centsa month. Larger or smaller quantities at same rate. 

THE LESSON CALENDAR will help to secure lesson study at home. It issomething entirely 
new. _ Price Sample leaves sent free. Address 


by mail, -paid, 25 cents eac 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. - 
BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUR NEW °0B.°> SHOW ROOMS 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE as- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES. VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


MODERATE PRICES. 
OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn. 


GEORGE H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


CARPETS, 


IN ALL THE DIFFERENT GRADES, AT REDUCED PRICES. . 
WINDOW =HADES AND DRUGGETS. AN IMMENSE 
DOMESTIC RUGS and MATS. An examination of our stock solicited. : 


607, 609 & Gil Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THE NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
34 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TENDER FEET. {Manx Feeding Bottle, 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the Patented July 4, 1876, ana Uciop 
toes or pinch the cerus is what eve: y= : Improved mt pres go Al 
body waouts. cobb er,it hes been was right side u» ever art 
said. can make a shee, but it requires can be cleaned with the Ancer. 
a good man at hi-« business to muke The Maus has just been 
aneasy fit. A boot should fit the twot mpruved, and is nuw the 
all over as a glove fits the haud F. Feeding 
KDWARDS, of 166 und 168 Atlante 
Aveaue, Brookiyn, makes a specia: urer. Price cts. 
study of the fvot, and persous with wanted. Send forci cularand 
a bowt or price-list of rubber godds, 
made that wiil fitthem exactty. The ©. B. DIC N 


349 Adams St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 
M. E. DOTY 
GENT’S FURNISAING GOODS BURT’S HOES. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER on the prem The Hest SHORES 
ises. The b.stin mk at $5, $7.50, and $9.00 the ARK THOSF MADE BY 


half dozen. Trees AUNDRY: Cvollarsano EDWIN Cc BURT 


Cuffs laundried equal to aew. 
413 Fulton near Concord, Brooklyvi. SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO, 


237 Fulton 8:., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1839. 1880. wito ARE ts 


HARDENBERGH 


SPECIAL AGENTS, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


ARPS. 


4 
N 
J CARPETS ) 
= Ally CLITHS. 
— 


logue and ce-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press All o-ders will 
receive prompt at- 
tention. 
- Please men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


Wedding Receptions 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Gume. Boned 
key. Mottoes. Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc.. etc, 

Also, entire Outfits ot Decorated China, Silver 

ciass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St.. bet. Pierrepont and Falton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


F YOU want a large, live, 16-page, illustrated, religious, Family, Temperance 


per; free 
from sectarianism litics, controversy, advertisements, puffs, pills, and whis bitt : 


Temperance T HE CHRISTIAN, AND LITTLE CHRISTIA 
The Little ote. a Both popes sent 83 months for 


Specimens free. Splendid premium lis 


10 
the best r 
Address H. 


ven to eanvassers. A 


dents, providences, answe 


poetry, music, 
N religion, 
Sense; 


for young and old, send for The Christian 


ts wanted eve here. 
t comes to me.”’ 
STINGS, Publisher, 47 


hundreds 
r. Sp n said 
46 inches, Pear papers in one. 
Boston, Mass. 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiitons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Saceessor to Dayton & Carrer, §30 Fulton 
wtreet Brooklyn, N. ¥., 0 in 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
HOUSE -FURNISHING GOODS. 


| ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. Pargaces, Steves, and Fire-Place Heaters alwase on 
HARDEN BSERGH & CO, ane Fire Som in greet 


Grates. 


stage. While the papers for a club, at above. 


for their Illustrated Cata-~ 
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Iusurance and Financial. Liverpool & efter an eiter 

°) ie INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS. BANKERS, L n d & G] ob is the verdict pronounced on each suc- 
as. The statement recently made by The AND | ) on e 
4 | Christian Union, that a secure investment ceeding number of 
¢ can pav only a low rate of interest, is doubt-| PMEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
st true ofthe large suns held capital I Co. |Ebr.chs’ Fashion Quarter! 
~~) Ee ists with which the brokers in Wall Street| 8nd other desirable Investment Se- nsurance “9 ° 
rigs concern themselves. But there is abundant curities, 
ot he evidence to show that it does not apply to} NO. 5 NASSAU ST., N. Y. eee 
oo) Pe the savings of workingmen invested in co- 45 W iliam St. The Winter Number, now out, is of 
operative associations of which they them-] and sell all issues of Government Bonds, 
e : selves are the managers. Five hundred of | jn jarge or small amoun s, at curre:.t market special interest to all who desire to plan 
these associations in Philadelphia, that con- | prices, and will be pleased to furoi-h ioforma-. th 
cir winter shopping sys 
| trol a hundred millions of capital, have| tion in reference +o all matters connected WHITE AND DECORATED as 
oe aid during the last thirty years double, | ¥ith investments in Government Bonds. well as to all who wish to know what 
4 ba treble and in some cases quadruple the in | Weare prepared to give information tn re- French China & English Porcelain 
terest that has been paid by their sayings | to first-class Railway Securities and to AT LOW PRICES pro- 
aE banks and statistics show them to be more | ©*ecute orders for the same. duced in the way of 
,| Buy ands Mall marketable Stocks and Bonds | Fine French Cathe Gen 
secure than those institutions. cannot! commission. at the Svwck Excbunge or in | Fine Gold-band French China Tea Nets’ pieces 8 50 
find that a cent has been lost tvrough these the open market Fre pe lea Sets, 44 pcs. 12 OD Christmas Presents 
building associations, which have given] Receive accounts of Ranks, Bankers, Mer- | White English Porcelain Dinner ‘ets, 100 pieces 14 00 
sixty thousand independent homes to the | chants and others, and allow inter:st on daily | S!ver pated Knives, per dog 
Bi: workingmen of tbe city of Philadelphia | balances: and for those keeping accounts] New Illustrated Catalogue and Price. List mailed 
What system of savings banks can show a} with uswe collect U S. coupons and registered 
record like this? Three years ago autnority | ‘Bterest, and otber coupons, dividends, boxed and 
was obtained to organize similar associa- | Credit without cherge. charge. Sent C.0.D. or P.O. Manev Order. 
tions in Massachusetts. Thre are now 


THE PORTABLE BOOKCASE 


from Banks, Ba kers, Institutions and inves- 


of in those tora out of the city. by Wail or Telegraph, (Patented), kastlake Designs. It is emphatically the 
ston have, during the past year, earned | to nuy or sell Government Bonds, State . wrens s 
eight per cent. for their shareholdeis; andI| and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Sees cheapest, best and most 
incloss the report of one in the town of | Railroad Stocks and otber securities. comprehensive Fashion 
: Brockton which nas earned uine. FISK & HATCH. HEH 
ae What is the secret of the s-curity? I rneniee 2223<25° | Magazine published in the 
want of borrowers the moment it is re | HATC 328555 United States. 
afford to pay for it and who can get it no- 
where else on such reasonable terms, if at B. ANKERS: 825 
all. And in view of the uses to it is | Its Illustrations are Excellent. 
usually put, they pay but a low rate of in- 25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 2 
@ report to the legislature in 1860, say, in and on Commicsion. and | f) C| 
speaking of the audvaotages of repaying Sos ts escriptions are ear. 
loans by small monthly installments: ** This HARTFORD SECURITIES 


+ : principal more than compensates for a large bought and sold op commission. e 
er increase of interest. Wath it, loans at ten, Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. Its Quotations of Prices are Abso- 
twelve and firteen per cent. perannum will WILLIAM B. BATCH. bi 
lead to homesteads uni:cumbered in rgomas BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS lutely Keli 


simple; while without it loans at six per 


which he could Lot lend, on d posit at three 
per cent., and was only able to pay a four 
per cent. dividend annually by not putting 
the new d- posits on interest for several 
months. Tne bank was ready to lend fifty 
thousand dollars on good real estate at five 
percent. But there no way in whicba 
workinpgman could, on equally good securi- 


issue Letters of Credit for Travelers,| 332 Bronaway,cor. Worth Y. 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKt TELE. 
GRArHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


whole to Wester] Fam SYPHER & Co., 741 Broadway, New 
end of a long term—would only bave Yo all Sahoe. 
4 disappointmeoct and ruin.” And this is the an Fifteen cents a Number, 
ee mode in which all these loans are payable. Eicht Per Cent. y periods 
| ie Dutch Clocks, Teak wood F fr OR 

Few persons are aware of the amouut that ute OCES, W om 

) the poor are accustomed to pay for money| “TEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT | Japan, old English and other Silverware, Fj ft Y 
R 5 4 rather than go without it. I koow an in-| NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, | curious Potttery, Clocks of the Empire, | y cents a , ear, 
t 3 x dustrious mechanic engaged in the mapu- NEW YORK. &c.; and their special envoy is constantly 
eA 7 facture of articles of luxury. He wanted Security Large and Productive. sending goods from Europe and the East. : 

¢ " tools anJ materials to the amount of tive In ten years we have made 3,960 loans without the Ss yY Pp H E R & Co Sunday-school Superintendents and 
hundred dollats, and for thissum he pledged dollar. Funde to foun on Teach 

his stock, and paid an interest of five per BW & co, 741 BR AD WA ¥Y, New York. eachers are nv ted to send for our 
aud such a case is by no means exceptional. OVS - 
oe ng I' went into a savings bank the ot er day, J. & WwW. .Seligman & Co. Sunday-school Gifts, Festivals, Celebra- 
and heard the president complain of the ’ HOLID AY GOODS. tions, etc. 
difficulty of making investments. He bad K Dolls in Great variety. Sunday-schools ard Fairs 
one million three thousand dollars, 21 Broad New York, Wits. HARWOUOD & SONS, Importers, Address 


EHRICH BROS., 


Eighth Avenue and 24th Street, 
New York. 


JONES. 


HARDING & 


Fine 


are always reliavle. Handsumest shapes, best fit- 
ting, and every pair warrantd. No. 317 Fulton 8t., 
seco..d door above Johnson, Brooklyn. 


1840. 


by 4 ty, borrow five hundred oollars at any rate r 

‘_ of interest, from that accumulated capital LN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

almos: Anedperated insep CHOICE FALL & & WINTER GOODS. 

class. Now, co-operativ- associations. con- 

hf sidered merely as institutions for invest-| 267, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, A Y. : , 

ment, bave solved the problem of lenaing Artist Photographer. 35 Departments Popular Prices. 
with perfect security to those who areable| por L d d styles. Panels with 

J LUS.. enic effects, at ihoderate prices. Oil work Suits & Cloaks, Housefurnish’g Goods 


and willing to pay a bigb rate of interest specialty. 


T. H BROSNAN, President 


on moderate amounts. They enable work- 253 FULTON STREsT. BROOKLYN. | Bove’Suits. Z Z_ Silverware. 
it ingmen to loan to one another their own Examine Form of issued. by the My Wow Price deseribing Dress Goods Z Z Glassware. 
millions, which savings banks will only loan United over 100Goid and Silver Waltham Warcnes 
esewnere sentfora3cstamp. It telis bow I send Linens. Z Creckery. 
BS to the rich in large amounts. To poor men NOTE THE LIBER ‘ LITY « ot its TERM. watches to all partsof U.S.to beexamined 
fore paging any moveyv. Urdonub'ed refe silks. Z 
Hae who wish to save, co-operation is no less a er the premiums @ re yeare PH Waite J 
a: neen ocid.up o receiving the required tice eience, N.H. eweler, Newurk,N.J, 
benefit than to those who wish to s-cure a fr the wili c ntioue the O N = S 
_ | Pohe re- with ut further payments, for.its 
home by borrowing. No ove who looks M~| Face. for such a period as the EN Prince's Improved Fountain z 
to the subj:ct will fail to satisfy himself | RK- wi'l Carre it. 
a Sh od the of the insures take piace di - ° 
that here at least a high rate of interest Cc: CAP THE HANDLE CONTAINS THE 173, 
orebove. be ‘u ree e Policy wiil oe patc 
ue does not imply a doubtful security. by deduct. bet: g made fur furvorne ut UILBIC | 46 pow improved the most perfect. pen man fa tured | 176 
JOSLAH QUINCEY. prem: is, in the yar of the death oc ites ten hours with ane filling. one-third the time. EI "H A VENUE 
Boston. Mass. eurring wi hip three years afver the origiual de- TksT MONIAL.—*": can say this, your Fcuntain “en NEW YORK. 
“Tt art. of Po is worth so much thatit were bereft of it I should 
pow! Tm nd wrent erovidrs, fee! myselt bereft of my right hand. Lyman 
q than tre single Premiu required to carry he Be sent ny mat! tn @ registered letter. Send 
age 4 } | ful emount uf insir.ucetutneen of the Endow culars. Manufactured by JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 
roent term,th- Exess shal: be as as ngie way, corner Fulton St., N. 
premiom purcbue-ap re end. wment, payable 
atthe end. f th- erm,'bus guarsniee ng t the 
f Attached to any style of Piano. Sen: ready ‘Ider ip every event the ful! value of hie BEES Send an or FERE “hoes. Zz “paces. 
4 toputon. Are de:achabie, Circulars T. G. NEWMAN, Chicago, Ill. Carpets, Gloves. 

T. A. KNULLIN, Syracuse, N | by the Com: MBROIDERY SILK by Mail. 25 skeins, any | Cpholetery. Z Hoslery. 
4 
> BAKKE HAHA. ALL RE TRICTIONS shade, 25e. T. 8 WHEELOCK, 248 Canal St., NY Zz Zz 
F. SKELTON, an CONDI, by travel Furniture. Zz Millinery. 
p-tieD ao use are remove us 
Manufaeturer of Aawrings, Tents, Flage and Ban-| m kipg tbe after three years. INCON- Those answering an Advertisement Domesti Z Gen 
ners, ‘auvas Coveis tor Wagons, and Wamp-| POR ANY BKXCEPTING | oill confer a favor upon the Advere 

anvpies aocin ot an oe e Dees that the advertiseme Person use skeen! 
AT, bei. and Ste., New York. Y W. BALDWIN, Sup’t Catelegua, 
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Publisher's Department. 


New YORK, NOVEMBER 17, 1880. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
Ppubiication shouid be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Unioo, 22 Wasnington Square, 
New York.’* Ovacceprted articies will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. Tbe Editors wil! not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. — 


Business Department.—Subscriotions 
and advertisements snould be sent to ** The 
Christia. Union, New York City.” Subscrip 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and otbers wbo act as agents. 
Adv: rtising rates and estimates sent op appili- 
eation. Liberal discou:.ts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money ord r, or regis:ered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at toe: isk of tb 
sender. Specimen copics sent on receipt of 
three ceut stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & ats 21 Brom- 
fleid street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99. Ashiand Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 


Thompson’s Groceries. 

We call the attention of our Brooklyn 
readers tothe grocery store of Mr. James 
Thompson, on tbe corner of Atlantic ana 
Court streets, where be has been establisbed 
for very many years. Mr. Thompson an- 
tedates, in fact. most of the other dealers in 
the neighborhood, and the early history of 
his business is assuciated with the day- 
when Atlantic Avenue was a railroac 
street, and Brooklyn scarce ly more than a 
village. His store is filled with a large ano 
chuice assortment of all kinds of groceries. 
which bis elegant show windows ai-play t» 
the best advantage. His customers invari 
ably find his goods as represented. 


Portable Book Case. 


Our readers’ attention is called to the ad- 
vertisement in another column of the Porta 
ble Book Case ot which we made mentiun 


last week. 


‘6 We’re Happy at our Home.’’ See 
the advertisement under this heading, ano 
note the very good reason for being happy. 


BENSON'S CAPCINE 
FAC PORUUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN and CHILDREN. 

Females suffering from pain and weak- 
ness will derive great comfort and strength 
from the use of Benson's Capcine Porous 
Plaster. 

M here children are affected with whoop- 
ing cough, ordinary coughs or colds or we 
lungs, it is the one and only treatment they 
sbould receive, 

It relieves pain at once, strengthens and 
_— where other plasters will not even re- 

ie 
Soid by all Druggists.. Price 25 cents. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Seabury & Johnson, PLarmaceutical Chem- 
ists, New York. 


Silver Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN COMPANY, 


NO. 46 EAST FOURTEENTH ST, 
UNION SQUARE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
TAKE THE BEST. 


INTtRNATIONAL REVIEW 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


Price vts a mon 3.00 a year. Snec- 
es sent on receipt of 15 cts. 
ITs WANTED, who unders'and tre 
er, scope d :alue of tne REVIEW to 
canvass tor subscribers. ‘Literal comm. ssion 


id 
A. 5. Baenes & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y 
b ‘ tor the Be d Fastest 


Selling Piciorial s god Bibl s. 
eent. National Pub. Co., Phils., Pa. 


& BARD, 


Htc., 


Cases, 

180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 

Our are Goods for sale by First-( lass Dealers in U.S 


Pencils, Holders, 


Parties Residing in New York or Vicinity, 


who desire fine Furmiture or Carpets on the Installe 
ment plan will do well to call upon GEORGE A 
CLARKE, 747 Broadway, upstairs. 

The best goods at moderate prices. 


New and Improved Styles this Season. 


BEST IN THE WORLD; winners 

Vi A S 0 N ot highest distinction at FVvERY 
GREAT WOR D’S FAIR FOR THIRTREN 

7, $66, $54, 


YKARS. Prices, $51, 
AND to ‘and d upward. For 
ea-y payments, a quarter 
land upward. Catalogues tree 
HAMLIN OR.iAN CO. 
; 4 


on Street, BOSTON; 
Pats teenth Stieet, NEW 
YORK: 149 Wavash Avenue, CHI- 
CAGO. 


“IRST-CLASS Printers’ Material«.— 

Types, “Strong Cases. Cabine.s, Chases, 
Pruntine Presses, ete. lovks for Fngravers. Pat- 
tern Letters ior VANDERBURGH. WELLS 
& Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Datch streets, N. Y. 


For Infants & invalids, 


by druggists ow and upwards. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
‘SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


AUTOMATIC 
Fye Glass Holcer 


Winds up corditselt, “A” 


WZ me shows position of glasses 
tip Yeeled up. No breaking of 
Gi 
iy fy 
Ya 


very handy. sold 
y Opticians. By mail 25cts 


KtTCHAM & 
McecDOUGALL, 


Vfrs.. 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


PAD. 


SIMPLY 


BY 
ABSORP- 
MEDICINE. TION, 
THE ONLY TRUE MALARIAL ANTIDOTE. 


Dr. HoLMAN’s PaD is no guess-work remedy—no 
feeble imitative exper:ment—no purloined hvodge 
podge of some other inventor's ideas; itis the orige 
ivaland enly genuine curative Pad, the only 
remed* that has an hoenestly-acquired rightto use 
the title-word ** Pad’’ in connection with a treat- 
ment forchronic diseases of the Stomach, Liver and 
Spleen. 

By arecently perfected improvement, efiected by 
the addition of vevetable ingredients of newly-dis- 
covered remedia! value and absorptive adaptability, 
Dr. Houtman has greatly increased the scope of the 
Pad’s usefulness and appreciably augmen.ed its 
active curative power. 

Thisgreat improvement gives Hotman’s Pap (with 
its Adjuvants) complere and unfailing contrul over 
the most persistentand unyielding forms of Chronic 
Disease~ of the Stomach and Liver, as well as 
Malarial Blood-po'soning. 

Hoiman’s labs «ured—and are daily curing— 
diseases of so many kinds, thut the list is well-nich 
interminable. It inciudes Matarial Poison of 
every type, from Aching Bones and Low Feve:s to Chills 
and Dumb Ague; Stomach Diseases, such as Dys- 
pepria, Indinestion, sour Stomach, Chronic Diarrhea, 
Flutulncy, Heartburn, &c., &c.; Liver Disorders, 
ike Biliousness, Bilious-Col- ¢, Davgerouse Fevers, Sick- 
Pains in the Side. Bilious Fereis, wpid Liver 

,&c. Well does this mighty reme dv justly the 
eminent Protessor Loomis’s high encom uw: “It ts 
NEAR“R A UNIVE!:SAL PANsC+A THAN ANYTHING IN 
MEDICINE!" 

The succes of Hotman’s Paps has inspired imitators 
who offer Pads similar in form and 

enuaine Holman Pad 

aes imitation Pads. got:enu to 

on the reputation of the G UINE 
Holman Pa 

Each genuine Holman Pad bears the Pri- 
Vate KHevenue Stamp ot the Hotman Pap Com 
PANY, With the above Trade-Mark printed in green. 

FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS D# UGGISTS, 
Or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt ot price. 


HOLMAN PAD Co., 


CURES 
WITHOUT 


P.O. Bex 2112. 93 William N. ¥. 


Fetar 
ee 


1880 BEATTY’S ‘1881. 
HOLIDAY CREETING. = 


SOLD DIRECT TO 


THE PUBLIC. 


CHURCH, CHAPEL & PARLOR. 


“PIAN O-FORTES. 


GRANDSQUARE & UPRIGHT. 


Orcans 16 Stops. 
Golden Tongue 
rene ‘hh Ven 


with i Stool, Book, Music, boxed 


the pubiic, to be found in thi is country. 


, One priee ORGANS. 


Best and sweetest toned instruments in the World 


ents pricea $400. ¢# thaving no agents) 
slupped Only $55. 


Holiday Greeting. Order now for Christmas and 
ew Vears Presents, Dont wait tillthe ve ry last moment, 
Endless variety of New Styles for the Holidays. Lar 


assortment of Pianos and Organs that are sold dinaeh on 


Organs S30 810 £50 S55 S60 $6 
to to 32 stops Pin nom estes. soo 


0. 5,000. A magnifice ont rgan, Sto 4 Set Ree 
No. 70, @ set reeds,15 > Stops, Sam, W 


LATEST ILLUSTRATED CAT ALOGUE 


= = with  heantiful Steel Plate Engraving, Se 


nt 
x vurchaseare re quested to visit my 
ere and select the instrument in rs« 
Re sure to write me for illustrated Newspaper, Circular you decide pare ‘hase elsewhere 


Address orcallon DANIELF.BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


ost practical and Valuable in the 


UsED IN ALL MANUFACTURES 
REQUIRING 


Greatest Elasticity and Security 


OF SEAM ! 


FOR FAMILY WORK, 
absolutely unapproachable ! 


No accidental Ripping. 
NO TENSION. 


No guessing as to adjust- 
ment of stitch. 
No delay in getting ready 
for work, 


No Lady careful of Health 


can afford to use any other ! 


Machine Head removed frou Table an anda: ranged 
for use by hand. 


The above and many other important features cannot be truthfull 
the world ; hence the growing demand for 


THe “AvuToMATIC” or “No Trenston” MAcHINE. 


Correspondence solicited, and full particulars sent on application. Please mention the me of this. 


alvertisement, 3400 Free Trial in your own home can be arranged, if desired. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 658 Broadwing, 


No.5 Stand—Closed. 


Style and Finish. 


By far the Cheapest 
WHEN 


are considered. 


° Wortg 


Excels all others in Make, 


4 


QUALITY AND MERIT 


claimed for any other Sewing Machine in 


is indispensable. 
comtortabie and economical Spring Bed ever ‘used. Iron 
Bedsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &c. 


Manufactured by 


To secure an Fasy. Comtortable and Luxurious Sleep 


THE KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE SPRING 
MA PrTRESS 


They are the most durable, healthtul. 


, 4 specialty. 


ROBERT KELSO & CO., 
210 Market St, Philadelphia. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terims and $5 outfit 
free. Address HaLtiert & Co., Portiand, Me. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826 Bells all purposes 
Warcranted satisiactory and durab 


& CO., WEST TROY.N Y. 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 
the MOsT POWER L. ‘he Str 
and the tnown f r 
Stores, Su w Wincows, Pari rs, B o&s 
ffices, Pcture Guileries. Theaters, Dep: ts, etc. 
Sew abo e egant designs. 
sevdrize. tr Get and est mate. 
A liberul diac to churches an} the tr-de. 
FRINK. 351 Pearl “it.. N 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for er 


Fire Alarms, Farms, ong LLY 
RANTED. Catalogue sent Fr 
ANDUZEN & Ti oO. 


SKLLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Broad st.. New Vork. 
Produce Commission Merchants 


DEALERS IN 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 


BUTTER, EtiGs. CHEESE, 


Apples, Beans, dione. Corn, Woo!, Beeswax, Honev, 
Tallow, Lambs. iid Game, Dried Fruits, Pota 
toes, Sweet doe , Cwer Vinegar, Furs. Rags, 
Onion.~, Tobicco, Map e sagar, Etc., 


RIN ING Pu ESSEX. TYPE and 
ateria!. send twe 3c. stamps for 
eat'i’gue. B.O.Woeds & Federal Beston,Mass 


FALL and WINTER 


Union Under-Garments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
FOR 


LADIES 


CHILDREN, 


Bg” Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 

MRS A. FLETCHER & CO.,, 
G tast 14th =t.. N Y. City. 


$5 to $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Addresa Stinsow & Co., Por. land. Maine. 


- 


WANTED For my OBJECT-TEACHING BIBLE.—Men 
to hire, go with and start others. Large salary 


after first three months. Give age, experience, 
MANAGERS salary wanted. W.J. Holland, Springfield, Mase. 


5Ox Gold, Chro omo ‘Lit’s Caras. (No 2 Alike. 


HOPE” DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 

ind perform the work of the Natural Drum. 

\lwaysin posit on, but invisible to others. A'! 

‘on versation anteven whispers heard distinctly. We 

refer to usingthem. for deser’ ptive cirenlar. 

GARMORE & CO., 117 Nassau St... New York, 
or & W. Curner oth & Kace Cincinnati, O. 


$72 A WEEK. $l2adav at home easily made. Cost 
ly outfit free. Address Truz & Co. Augusta, Me 


ORGANS 


= 
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ODOBEATTIYS SO} | | 
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OPEB ‘<> <>) DFR inby far the sweetest and most perfee 
— 
RI () ( E cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- , 
food. and therefore suited w the 
USE 
T 
No, 2 otand—Opea, | | 
ly 
| | 
AND 
HENRY ‘ ABOT LODGE, 


